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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


panese Puzzle (p. 8) 
EST OF THE ARTICLE 


lapan is a group of islands about the 
p of Montana. It is separated from 
mainland of Asia by about 100 miles 
water. Until modern times this sepa- 
ion contributed to Japan’s isolation 
m the mainland, although Japanese 
re is based largely upon Chinese 
attributions over hundreds of years. 
The Japanese people have been sub- 
ed to military rule throughout most 
their history. In the 18th century 
y successfully resisted conquest by 
$ Mongols who ruled China under 
blai Khan. Until the 19th century 
ban was virtually isolated from the 
stern world except for a small trad- 
post maintained by the Dutch. 
In 1853 Commodore Perry led a 
fadron of the U. S. Navy into Tokyo 
. Japan was opened for trade. The 
ect was to stimulate Japanese indus- 
and commerce to a point where Ja- 
nh became the most powerful nation 
Asia. In the 19th and early 20th cen- 
ies Japanese conquests included 
Shina, Russia, and Manchuria, fol- 
ed by an effort to control all of 
ia. That brought on conflict with the 
DS. 
In 1868 Japanese political power 
transferred from the Shogun to 
Emperor, who became a divinity in 
eyes of the people. Occupation 
es under General MacArthur have 
ded this concept and have sought to 
ild democracy in Japan. The Japa- 
e have been divested of their Army 
a Navy, and the new constitution 
litlaws war. Large estates are being sold 
the government which is selling them, 
turn, to the largely landless peas- 
fry. But only one fifth of Japan can 
cultivated and a serious problem 
e food shortage. Japanese export 


trade has been hard hit by the war. 

The Japanese are, of course, confined 
to their islands without the resources 
of Asia to draw upon. 

It is difficult to determine how suc- 
cessful the victorious nations have been 
in building democracy in Japan and in 
eliminating the threat of a revived 
Japanese imperialism. ; 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To have pupils understand the fac- 
tors which made possible Japan’s move- 


ment toward conquest of Asia, and 
Japan’s problems today. 


Materials 
Map of the Far East. 
Assignment 


1. Until recent times Japan was com- 
pletely isolated from China. Do you 
agree? Explain fully. 

2. What part did each of the follow- 
ing play in Japanese history: (a) Mon- 
gol conquerors of China; (b) Dutch; 
(c) Commodore Perry? 

3. List three events in Japan’s re- 
lations with foreign countries during 
the latter part of the 19th and the early 
20th centuries which indicated that 
Japan had become a strong military 
power. 

4. Describe the program of the oc- 
cupation forces, under General Mac- 
Arthur, which is intended to build de- 
mocracy in Japan and eliminate Japan 
as a threat to world peace. Be specific. 


Motivation 

Draw the sun on the blackboard. (A 
round circle with short, sharp lines jut- 
ting from the circumference will do.) 
Ask the class: If you were a Japanese 
and looked at this sun — the symbol of 


your country — would you say it was a : 
rising sun or a setting sun? Why? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. If you go back far enough in Jap- 
anese history, you will find that Japan 
did not shine like a bright sun among 
nations. Do you agree? Explain. (Dur- 
ing ancient times and the Middle Ages 
Japan was largely isolated from the 
rest of the world. Backwardness char- 
acterized its early history.) 

2. Look at the wall map of the Far 
East. What part did geography play in 
Japan’s early development? (The is 
lands were separated from the Asiatic 
mainland by 100 miles of sea. Separa- 
tion from Europe and the Western _ 
Hemisphere, was of course, much 
greater. ) 

3. Since Japan was isolated during ~ 
most of its history, up to the time it 
was opened by Commodore Perry, it 
owes nothing to other countries of the 
Far East. Do you agree? Explain. 
(There were enough contacts with 
China so that the Japanese are indebt- 
ed to the comparatively-advanced Chi- 
nese civilization for their written lan- 
guage, Buddhism, and other customs.) 

4. A few years ago a cartoonist pic- 
tured Japan as a huge monster (jinni) 
emerging from a bottle which had been 
uncorked by the United States. What 


was the meaning of the cartoon? (Japan 4 


was opened by Commodore Perry and 
subsequently became the most aggres- 
sively imperialist nation in Asia.) 

5. If you had been a member of the 
U. S. State Department in early 1941 


why would you have been alarmed about — a 


the threat of Japan to the U. S. after 
studying the last 50 years of Japanese 
history? (The record shows a series of 
military conquests including China, 
Russia, benefits from World War I, in- 
vasion of Manchuria, North China, ete. 








subject to the same strains as exi 
Coming — Next Four Issues capitalist countries, but its work 
‘3 not enjoy the democracy which chi 
EIRE: Consequences of the Irish Elections. acterizes industry in the United Stal 
Community Closeups: St. Louis and Pittsburgh smoke con- ‘ ¥ 
trol programs (civics). Aim : 
March 22: INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE at Bogota, Colombia. To have pupils understand the diff 
Community Closeups: Seattle, Washington, citizens organize ence between business in Russia 
to improve their city government (civics). business in the United States. 
April 5: SIAM in the postwar world. 
April 12: ARGENTINA. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why were the Communists 
anxious to industrialize Russia 


, : hey took over from the Czars? 
6. How does a study of Japanese his- Cgrtoon Interpretation (p. 7 they 

tory help to explain the aggressive mili- P ids 2. What factors caused the Ce 

tary role of Japan in the Far East? 

(Japanese have almost always been 











Brightest Ray in the Japanese Sky: munists to retreat for a time from th 
Why are the Japanese farmers pointing original position that no business 


: ‘ Ready ; to land reforms as the brightest ray in to be owned by individuals? ’ 
a _ ~ Net goo ny — the sky? Which occupation policies are 3. What is the fundamental dif 


often power was concentrated in one less important from the viewpoint of ence between the Russian econo 
family. Military traditions, including the farmers? If you. were a city worker system and ours today? (In Russia 
glory of death ‘for the Emperor, were ™ Japan would you look to some other state owns the means of production; 
encouraged in the schools and homes.) '®Y 8S Promising the greatest hope? the U. S., almost all industry is p 
7. War became a dead-end street Why? _ vately owned.) . 
for the Japanese. Explain. (Defeat in Japanese Schoolboy: What role is 4. If you were a Russian work 
World War II stripped Japan of all General MacArthur playing in Japanese what liberties would you lack? (F 
Conquests and has made life extremely education, according to the cartoonist? choice of a job is limited, since the St 
cult for the people.) Why is the United Nations pictured as__ shifts workers about as needed.) 
“Mom” in the cartoon? What is the 5. Although workers receive dif 
significance of the apple in the Japa- ent amounts of pay in Russia, no ¢ 
nese schoolboy’s hand? is very much richer than the next ff 
Somehow It Doesn't Seem Too Con- low. Do you agree? Defend your 
vincing: Do you think the cartoonist has __ swer. 
the same opinion of postwar Japan as 6. What factors help to explain f 
the man who drew “Japanese School- higher standard of living enjoyed 
boy”? What is it that doesn’t seem con- American workers. (Better machin 
vincing to the cartoonist? Why does and better training make for gre 
the picture on the wall show a savage-__ efficiency in production. Increased ¢ 
looking Japan? put means a higher standard for all.) 
Cut Down to Size: What change has 
Application come about in Hirohito since Japan was Saye Our Soil (p. 10) 
What happens in Japan may help to defeated? If you were a Japanese citi- , . sill 
determine whether the world will be at - Zen, what would be your reaction to Discussion Questions 
peace or war in years to come. Explain. the cartoon? 1. If you live in the city, what 4 
< - . : ference does it make to you if farm 
Activities Business in Russia (p. 14) use conservation methods? 
: 1. Watch for news of Japan. Clip ar- DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 2. If you live in a rural area, h 
ticles, cartoons, editorials, and place can conservation of the soil help 
them in a new chapter of your scrap- When the Communists took over Rus- |... standard of living? 
book. Be sure to indicate the source and sia, near the end of World War I, the ’ ‘ ; 
date of each clipping. The value of country was a backward farming nation. References 
your scrapbook will be increased if you The Communists sought to industrialize Small Communities in Action, 
read magazine articles, or chapters in the country and placed the means of Jean and Jess Ogden, Harper 
a book about Japan, and summarize production in the hands of the state. Brothers, 1946. 
your reading briefly in the section of They found, however, that it was neces- “Citizens Consider Their Comm 
your scrapbook devoted to Japan. sary for a time to permit private busi- ity,” by Jean and Jess Ogden, The Hi 
2. The first eight chapters of John nesses to be established. After 1926, school Journal, May, 1946. 
Gunther's Inside Asia are devoted to the government eliminated private en- “New Dominion Series,” month 
Japan. Assign one or more pupils to dif- terprise. This has meant the sacrifice’ pamphlets on experiments in comm 
ferent chapters (they need not be read of individual liberties for the workers. ty living, available free from Extensi 
in entirety) and have him report to the The Communist workers have never _pjivision, University of Virginia, C 
class. reached the level of efficiency of Amer- _ottesville, Virginia. 
ican workers, nor is their standard of : 
References " living as high. Communism has failed Answers to Citizenship Guiz (p. 11) 
“MacArthur Era: Year Two,” Har- to do away with extremes of wealth and I. Japan: A. 5, 1, 3, 2, 4. B. a-5; b 
pers Sept., °47. has not freed the country of threats of 4. q-3: e-2. C. a-4; b-1; c-4; d-l; € 
“Japanese Plunderbund,” New Re- _ inflation and deflation. It appears that  -2; g-8; h-1; i-2; j-8; II. Russian Busines 
public, Jan. 5, 48, p. 15. state-dominated industries in Russia are 1-Y; 2-N; 3-N; 4-Y. * 


8. What provisions have been made 
by the occupation forces under General 
MacArthur to insure that Japan will 
develop along peaceful, democratic 
lines? (Efforts are being made, al- 
though their effectiveness has been chal- 
lenged, to give land to the people, com- 
pletely eliminate the armed forces, de- 
stroy the power of Japanese militarists 
and monopolists, develop democratic 
concepts in the schools, etc.) 
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WASHINGTON’'S 
FAREWELL ADDRESS 


Here, in our First Presi- 
dent’s own handwriting, is 
part of the far-sighted 
speech he delivered to the 
American ple 152 
years ago. The spirit of the 
doctrine still applies. It 
calls for a firm unity among 
our people emphasiz- 
ing, above all, the need 

* for “every citizen to take 
pride in the name of an 
American.”’ The original is 
now aboard the ‘“‘Freedom 
Train’’—a traveling 
exhibit of the most 
significant documents in 
our history. 


Steecececcsce 





Le proud of what you write... 


and the way you write it | 



















Naturally you’re proud when you own a Parker “‘51’’. For 
this is the world’s most-wanted pen. It glides with satin- 
smoothness... gives new freedom to your thoughts 
and fingers . . . makes writing moré fun! Whether 
it’s an exam—a theme—a letter, this is the pen 
that will always show you at your best. Ask 
for the “51” in either the regular or new 
demi-size. Choice of points. The Parker 
Pen Company, Janesville, Wis., 
U.S.A., and Toronto, Canada. 






Parker" 51° 


D/ writes day with wet ink! 






Copyright 1945 by The Parker Pen Company 
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NY THE SIDE 


Japan in defeat is this photo of six 
29 bombers above Japan’s sacred 
peak of Fujiyama (“The Matchless 
Mountain”). Highest of Japanese 
mountains, Fuji’s southern slopes 
rise unbroken from almost sea level] 
to a height of 12,395 feet. The 
mountain is visible 100 miles at sea. 
Its lovely cone, usually snow-tipped, 
is a favorite subject for Japanese 
artists. ; 

Many legends cluster about Fuji. 
One story is that it rose from the 
earth in a single night. On the same 
night, so it is told, Lake Biwa near 
Kyoto was formed. Every year 20,- 
000 pilgrims climb the slope. 

Fuji is an extinet volcano. Its last 
eruption’ was in 1707. 

Japan has, however, many active 
volcanoes. It is also a land of fre- 
quent, and occasionally violent, 
earthquakes. 

Geologists say Japan owes its vol- 
canoes and earthquakes to the fact 
that it is a “young” land (young 
compared to other parts of the 
earth’s surface, that is), and that the 
land is still rising on the side border- 
ing the Pacific. Press Association 
Photo. 





GOING TO THE GLIDER GAMES? 
“The time has come when competi- 
tion in gliding, soaring, and light 
plane flying between high schools 
and colleges should take its place 
along with football, basketball, and 
similar sports activities,” says Dr. 
Maurice N. Walsh of the Mayo Clin- 
ic in an article in The Military Sur- 
geon. 

He thinks the building of gliders 
and sailplanes should be a part of 
the high school curriculum and that 
physically-fit students should be 
taught to fly as a part of the sports 
program. Why? So that high school 
graduates would be familiar with air- 
plane construction and aero-dynam- 
ices and would be conditioned to 
actual flight. They would have be- 
gun their training for jet-propelled 
and rocket plane flight, he says. 

It's a fascinating idea, Doctor, 
and no doubt a sound one. What 
we'd like to know is: Where will the 
glider game be held? Do we have to 
glide” over to Nob Hill in order to 
fee it? Or will the take-off be from 
8 school roof? ‘ 
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Meef Bob Feller 


‘ag IGH SCHOOL days are the most impor- 

tant part of your life, ” Bob Feller, pitch- 
er for the Cleveland Indians, says. “Don’t 
just look forward to ‘getting out of school.’ 
Prepare yourself to earn & living. Set your 
goal now!” 

“Did you —in high school?” we asked. 

“Before that,” Bob answered quickly. “I 
began to play ball when I was four years 
old. Every time I went into a store with my 
mother, I'd swipe a rubber ball! My mother, of course, 
would have to buy it. The first strong sign of my interest, 
though, was a composition I wrote when I was seven. In it, 
I was a tree. The lumbermen cut me down and made me 
into a board. Then some boys took the board and made me into 
the homeplate of a baseball diamond. 

“When people ask me how I developed my fast ball,” Bob 
went on, “I’m tempted to answer, ‘Carrying water for cattle and 
ploughing fields!’ We lived on a farm near Van Meter, Iowa. My 
father and I played ‘catch’ every day and often listened to 
major league game broadcasts—but only after farm chores 
were done. 

“My father bought me a baseball outfit when I was ten years 
old. Since I had the equipment,” Bob laughed, “I became man- 
ager and infielder of our elementary school team. I thought I was 
quite a batter!” 

“When did you begin to concentrate on pitching?” we asked. 

“It happened gradually,” Bob replied. “If a pitcher was miss- 
ing, I'd substitute. After I joined an American Legion team in 
a nearby town, I began to pitch most of the time.” 

One day during the summer between his sophomore and 
junior years at Van Meter Consolidated High School, Bob and 
his father were harvesting wheat; Bob was driving the tractor. 
A stranger walked across the fields —he was Cyril Slapnicka, 
scout for the Cleveland Indians. He asked when he could see 
Bob pitch. 

Scout Slapnicka must have been satisfied. The next summer 
Bob went to Cleveland and joined the Indians. In his first game 
(non-league) he struck out eight St. Louis Cardinals. That 
season he tied Dizzy Dean for strikeouts in one game — 
17. Then Bob went back to his senior year of high school. 

From 1941 to 1945 Bob was in the Navy. He returned to the 
Indians in 1946, pitched the greatest number of one-hit games 
(9), and set a record for strikeouts (348) in one season. 

“Would you encourage high school boys to choose baseball as 
a career?” we wanted to know. 

“Not unless you think you can become a major league player. 
But if your eye, your timing, and your throw are good — and 
if you're determined to be a ball player, then practice every day. 
Play with players who are better than you.” 

Bob tells the story of his life in the new book, Strikeout Story. 
“The greatest thing I’ve learned from baseball is how to get 
along with people,” he said to us. “Sportsmanship means appre- 
ciating the other fellow’s ability and recognizing your own weak- 
ness. My plans for the future?” he smiled. “To tend to my 
pitching.” 
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WHY LOOK LIKE 
THE DEUCE... 





‘WHEN YOU CAN 
LOOK LIKE A KING 


Messy hair never made a guy popular! So 
why look like the deuce and make it tough 
for the queens to like you. What you need 
is wonderful Wildroot Cream-Oil hair 
tonic. A quick application every morn- 
ing keeps hair in place all day... relieves 
dryness... removes loose dandruff. 
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WILDROOT 


NOW IN TUBES 
: CREAM-OIL 
AS WELL AS NAIG Youre 
BOTTLES —_ 
CA 
Non-Alcoholic —— 
Contains y 


LANOLIN 






Get a new handy tube or bottle of Wild- 
root Cream-Oil today. Ask for a profes- 
sional application of Wildroot Cream-Oil 
mext time you visit your barber. You'll be 

* amazed at what Wildroot Cream-Oil will 
do for your hair. For a generous trial 
supply FREE, write to Dept. SM-C, Wild- 
root Co., Inc. Buffalo 11, New York. 


JUME IN... TWO NETWORK SHOWS! “The Adven- 
tures of Sam Spade" Sun. evenings, CBS Network; 
“King Cole Trice Time” Sat. afternoons, NBC Network. 






\ 9, Say What 
fo / “Yon Please! 


ee - and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. — The 
Editors. 









BULGARIA 


RUMAN DOCTRINE MATIONS 


Thad 








Several of our readers called our at- 
tention to an error in the February 9 
issue of Senior Scholastic. The map of 
the Balkans on page 7 contained an in- 
accuracy. Bulgaria was mistakenly iden- 
tified as Romania. Romania should not 
have appeared on the map at all. Above 
is the sketch of the same area, show- 
ing the nations correctly. 


Dear Editor: 

Your “Earn While You Learn” article 
(Jan. 19 issue) interested me. I, also, 
am in training while I work. In our re- 
tail selling course, have students 
working in department, drug, and gen- 
eral merchandise stores, for florists, and 
in order offices. Our teacher Mrs. 
Pauline Bragg. 

I enjoy your magazine and pass my 
copy around to my family and friends. 
I like especially “Sharps and Flats.” 

Betty Jane Dedmon 
Shelby (N. C.) Senior H. S. 


we 


is 


Dear Editor: 

My favorite feature in your magazine 
is “Following the Films.” Before we 
started reading this column, our gang 
usually went to one show and then an- 
other. Now we go to one show and like 
it so much that we talk about it all the 
way home. In that way, we save our 
money for the next good movie that 
you recommend. 

Earlene Mullen 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

We have organized a United Nations 
club in our high school to shuw students 
how the U. N. at Lake Success works. 
Club programs make it easier for us to 
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= EUROPE 


@ EIRE won't seem 
quite the same. In 
the Dail (lower 
house of parlia- 
ment), Eamon De 
Valera vacated his 
seat to the right of 
the dais and took 
another seat to the 
left. This marked 
his changed status from government 
leader to opposition leader. 

n “Dev’s” old place is 56-year-old 
white-haired John Aloysius Costello, 
Irish legislator for 25 years. 

For 16 years, “Dev” had been Eire’s 
prime minister. Then came last month’s 
election and its surprising results (see 
February 23 issue). De Valera’s Fianna 
Fail party won 66 of the 147 seats in 
the Dail—eight short of a majority. 

When the new Dail met last month, 
De Valera was nominated again for 
prime minister, but lost on a close vote. 
The other five political parties united to 
elect Costello as his successor. The new 
prime minister is a lawyer who won 
fame defending Irish patriots after the 
1916 rebellion. 


Acme 
JOHN A. COSTELLO 


@ WORLD ATTENTION is focused on 
Czechoslovakia where a dramatic 
struggle is in progress between a strong- 
ly organized Communist minority and 
the rest of the population. 

The crisis began when the Commu- 
nist Minister of the Interior, Vaclaw 
Nosek ordered the dismissal of certain 
non-Communists in the police force and 
their replacement by Communists. This 
brought a protest from the majority of 
the cabinet which is composed of min- 
isters of various parties. 

When <¢he protest was ignored by 
Nosek, the anti-Communist parties with- 
drew from the coalition government. 

Communist Premier Klement Gott- 
wald refused to resign. He asked Presi- 
dent Eduard Benes to allow him to 
form an all-Communist cabinet. 

This request was turned down by the 
elderly Czech president. He insists that 
the country continue to be administered 
by a democratic coalition government. 

What’s Behind It: Czechoslovakia, al- 
though in the Soviet orbit, has retained 
some semblance of democracy. 

In its foreign relations the little 
country has been obliged to follow Mos- 
cow’s dictation. Czechoslovakia votes 
with Russia on all issues before the 
United Nations. She has also, contrary to 
her own expressed wishes, been forced 
B soject participation in the Marshall 


But domestically, unti] the present 
crisis, she has been permitted to run 


“ag affairs in a democratic manner. 


THE 


In the last general elections, in May, 
1946, the Communists won 114 of the 
800 seats in parliament. Though they 
do not control a majority, they consti- 
tute the strongest single party in the 
country. Another election is scheduled 
for next May. 


POLAR REGIONS 


@ ANTARCTICA. Down at the “bot- 
tom of the world,” three nations are 
waging a new kind of “cold war’— 
super-cooled, in fact, since the dispute 
is about ice-bound Antarctica (see map 
below). 

Great Britain claims that she owns 
that part of Antarctic opposite the tip 
of South America. Argentina and Chile 
say parts of the same region belong to 
them. All three claims overlap. 

Last December Great Britain pro- 
posed to let the International Court of 
Justice decide who owns the disputed 
area. Chile and Argentina prefer a con- 
ference among the three nations. The 
British may submit the question to the 
U.N. Security Council. 

Meanwhile each of the three is trying 
to show it means business about its 
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claims. Each has weather stations or 


temporary “settlements” on Antarcticaor 


the nearby South Shetland Islands, 
which are part of the disputed region. 
Last month each of the three sent 
warships to the Shetland area. President 
Gonzalez Videla of Chile went along to 
open two Chilean army bases and to lay 
formal claim to the territory. Despite 
this show of force, nobody expects a 
shooting war over empty Antarctica, 
Argentina and Britain have a still 
older dispute in the South Atlantic, Ar- 
gentina has claimed the Falkland Islands 
ever since Britain took control there in 
1833. Britain considers her Antarctica. 
claim a “dependency” of the Falklands. 


U S$. AND THE WOR! 


@ CHINA AND GREECE are in sore 
need of further American aid, President 
Truman recently told Congress. 

In the case of China, the President 
asked Congress to appropriate $570,- 
000,000. Most of this sum would go for 
consumer goods and other necessities, 
such as cereals, cotton, petroleum, ferti- 
lizer, and repair parts for industrial 
equipment. 

None of the money is assigned for 
military assistance against the Chinese 
Communist troops who now hold most — 
of Manchuria and a large part of North 
China. 

This is a sort of “stopgap” aid. It is 
admittedly not enough to cure China’s 
serious economic troubles. But President 
Truman told Congress the $570,000,000 
aid program would at least give China a 
“breathing spell.” 

This month marks a yea: since the 
President proclaimed what has become 
known as the “Truman Doctrine”—our 


policy of aiding countries threatened by ~ 


Communist aggression. Prominent 
among these countries are Greece and 
Turkey which received a $400,000,000 
appropriation from the U. S. last year. 
Recently the President submitted a 
progress report to Congress on the Greek 
aid program. More than half of the funds 
appropriated by Congress last year had 
to be used for defense against the Com- 
munist guerrillas, the report said, Not 
enough was left to help rebuild the © 
country’s economy. 
The guerrilla force (estimated at 
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_ 20,000) is, according to the President, 
under the control;of “the foreign influ- 
ences from which it draws support”— 
Meaning Russia. President Truman 
smade it clear that the United States has 
Ro intention of letting Greece be taken 
into the Soviet orbit. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 
Bein 


@ NEW IMAM IN YEMEN. It’s like a 
tale from the Arabian Nights. 

Ruler of primitive Yemen, on the 
Southern tip of Arabia, is the Imam 
(priest-king). For 44 years the word ot 
crippled Imam Yahya was absolute law 
for his four wives, 16 rebellious sons, 
and 3,500,000 subjects, mostly Moslems. 

Last month these facts emerged from 
a buzz of rumors from Yemen: 

Old Yahya, aged ove” 80, is dead. So 
*are two or three of his sons and some 
of his key advisers. The new Imam is 
Abdulla E] Wazir, wealthy exporter of 
Yemen’s chief product, mocha coffee. 
One of Yahya’s sons, Seif El] Hak Ibra- 
him, is premier of a so-called “constitu- 
tional government.” He was leader ot 
a “Free Yemenite” movement during 


the past year. 
The Arab League, to which Yemen 
belongs, reported civil war raging. 


Yahya’s eldest son, Seif El] Islam Ahmed, 
who had expected to win the throne, 
was said to be opposing the new regime. 

Did Yahya die a natural death or was 
| he murdered? Were his dead sons slain 
with him, or were they killed fighting 
among themselves afterwards? Nobody 
was sure. One tale was that the Imam 
expected trouble and recently had 15 
slaves bury a $40,000,000 treasure in 
the desert. Then all the slaves were 
killed to keep the hiding place secret. 

The Arab League warned foreign 
nations to keep “hards off” Yemen’s 


@LEO ISACSON, of the American 
Labor party, has moved to Washington. 
As the winner of a special Congres- 
sional election in a Bronx district of 
New York City, he becomes the second 
left-wing party member in the present 
House of Representatives (the other is 
the ALP’s Vito Marcantonio, also of 
New York). 

Isacson’s victory was of national in- 
terest because he had the active support 
of Henry A. Wallace, third-party candi- 
date for president. He was opposed 
principally by democrat Karl Propper. 








Propper was backed by the regular 
Bronx Democratic organization, headed 
by “Boss” Edward J. Flynn. Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt also campaigned 
for Propper. 

The election was called to fill the 
vacancy left by the resignation of Rep- 
resentative Benjamin J. Rabin, who was 
elected a New York Supreme Court 
Justice last November. 

Wallace supporters were gleeful. 
Democratic leaders sought to explain 
their defeat on several grounds, among 
them: (1) the failure of the Flynn or- 
ganization to “get out the vote”; (2) 
the emphasis put by the ALP on such 
issues as Palestine, on which the Tru- 
man Administration seemed to be tak- 
ing an indecisive stand. 


@ SENATOR GLEN H. TAYLOR, 
Democrat of Idaho, seems certain to be 
the Vice-Presidential candidate on the 
Wallace-for-President ticket. 

The 43-year-old Senator indicated, in 
a nationwide broadcast, that he is will- 
ing to run. While formal action is still 
to be taken by third-party backers, it 
is known that Wallace welcomes Taylor 
as a running-mate. 


- IN THE 48 STATES 


@ ATOMIC POWER for peace will be- 
come a working reality for the first time 
early next year. Nuclear energy will put 
on civilian working clothes at Brook- 
haven, the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 


mission’s Long Isl%ad laboratory. 

An atomic “pile”—used for the split. 
ting of uranium atoms—will be com- 
pleted at Brookhaven this Autumn. In 
its experimental stages, here is how the 
pile will operate: The splitting uranium 
atoms will be cooled by air. The air will 
be made hot as a result. The hot air 


will boil water- and make steam. The | 


steam will then be used to generate 
electricity just as is done in power 
plants fueled by coal. 

Brookhaven authorities emphasize 
that the atomic power plant is purely 
experimental. It will be used more to 
solve atomic energy problems than to 
compete with ordinary power sources. 
The plant will produce about 2,000 
kilowatts of electricity. 

Brookhaven, a postwar atomic energy 
laboratory, is fast becoming one of the 
nation’s scientific centers. It will eventu- 
ally include an entire city of atomic 
laboratories. 


@ OUR SCHOOLS will die off at the 
bottom unless more teachers are soon 
recruited for our elementary schools. 

This warning was brought home to 
10,000 educators at the annual get- 
together of the American Association of 
School Administrators at Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

A survey made by the National Edu- 
cation Association showed that only 
10,000 elementary school teachers will 
be graduated this year from the nation’s 
colleges, while 150,000 are needed. 





PICTURE STORY OF THE WEEK 








International News Photo 


Last fall the United Nations General Assembly voted to hold its September, 1948, 
meeting in Europe. That meant finding a place that could provide, among other 
things, 110,850 square feet of meeting space, and 600 offices for 2,600 persons. 


After a month’s “shopping tour” through Europe, Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
picked the Palais De Chaillot in Paris (above) for the temporary “world capital 
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“Somehow It Doesn’t Seem Too Convincing” 





The Schenectady, New York, Union-Star 
“Japanese Schoolboy” 





through the eyes of American cartoonists 
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particular problem-child. 
Suzuki-san is “Mr. Average-man 
“of Japan. A century ago he was living 
like a hermit in his lov ely little islands, 

which foreigners were barred. 
“Unele Sam persuaded him to open his 
doors and step out into the modern 
world 


ag is Uncle Sam’s own 


Suzuki-san jumped into the modern 
world: with both feet. He built up the 
"Mightiest industry and the mightiest 
army in Asia and set out in 1941 to 
conquer the whole Pacific region. After 
four years of bitter warfare Uncle Sam 
gent him scurrying back home to his 
islands. 

Now Uncle Sam has the job of teach- 
ing Suzuki-san to be a peaceful neigh- 
bor. It is true that 11 nations are repre- 
sented on the Far Eastern Commission, 
Which sets policies for the occupation 
Of Japan. But our Government makes 
most of the decisions. The U. S. is sup- 
plying Japan with $200,000,000 worth 
Of food and other materials annually. 
Except for some British Common- 
wealth soldiers our Army provides all 
the occupation troops in Japan. Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur of the U. S. 

= Army is the real boss of Japan. 

Suzuki-san, in other words, is almost 
entirely an American problem. 

General MacArthur is trying to guide 
him into paths of democracy and 
peace. The General thinks the experi- 
ment is succeeding. Some other ob- 
servers aren't so sure. 


Japan’s Isolation 


Who is right? That’s hard to say. 
Suzuki-san is a hard man to under- 
stand. Japan is one of the most-writ- 
ten-about nations in the East. But the 
Japanese are still a puzzle to most West- 
emers. At home the Japanese are quiet, 
polite, and peaceable. Yet their sol- 
diers fought with inhuman savagery 
in World War II. The Japanese taught 
all East Asia to hate the Western na- 
tions. Yet, in defeat, the Japanese have 
welcomed the occupation forces almost 
like honored guests. How can you fig- 
ure out such contradictions? Perhaps 
history and geography will help us un- 
derstand Suzuki-san a little better. 

More than 100 miles of open sea 
Separate Japan from the mainland of 
Asia. Until modern times, a vovage of 
100 miles was a long and dangerous 


It is true that many travelers and 
traders crossed from Asia to Japan in 
ancient times. In fact, the ancestors 
Of the Japanese came from the main- 
land. So did the Japanese written lan- 
ge and the Buddhist religion. These, 

like most other ingredients in the mix- 
ture that became 
» atrived from China. 
Nevertheless, the trip from Asia to 


Japanese culture, 







































































































Press Association 


Gis enter a gate of the Imperial Palace. Diet building in background. 


Japa 


Japan was difficult. As a result the Jap- 
anese lived off the beaten paths of 
travel in the Oriental world. This was 
lucky for the Japanese in some ways. 
Their isolation protected them from 
invaders. 

Only once in past history did Japan 
face a serious threat of invasion. In 
the 13th century the Mongols ruled 
China. The Mongol emperor, Kublai 
Khan (at court Polo 
visited), twice tried to conquer Japan. 
On his second and last attempt he sent 
a fleet of Korean and Chinese ships 
carrying 150,000 men. It was the great- 
est overseas expedition in history up 
to that time. The Japanese resisted 
stoutly. As the battle raged, a typhoon 
arose and smashed the Mongol fleet. 
Japan was saved. Japanese called this 
typhoon kamikaze (“Divine wind”). 

Kamikaze became a dreaded word 
in World War II. Japanese suicide fliers 


whose Viarco 


ese 


called themselves kamikaze. They 

crashed their planes deliberately into 
our ships in hope of sinking them. But 
the “Divine Wind” of 1945 proved less 
effective than the “Divine Wind” of 
1281. In spite of the kamikaze fliers, 
U. S. and British marines splashed 
ashore in Japan on August 30, 1945- 
the first successful invaders in Japan's 
history. 

Isolation helped protect Japan from 
attack. But isolation was not entirely 
good for the Japanese. Persons who 
shut themselves up alone are apt to 
become a little peculiar in their ways. 
The Japanese, living by themselves for 
centuries, developed ways of life that 
seem strange to us. 

During the early Middle Ages a good 
many Japanese went to China and 
studied the advanced civilization which 
the Chinese had built. The Japanese 
leamned a lot from China. But alter 













































































s ae tion. 


Meanwhile Japan’s government was 
changing. About 1,200 years ago the 
emperor was leader of a fairly strong 
central government. He lost his power, 
ssa few great families built up great 
estates of land and became practically 
independent, For hundreds of years 
Japan lived under military rule of these 
geat families. 

Often one of these families grew 
srong enough to control most of the 
country. They did not bother to chase 
the emperor from his throne. They pre- 
ferred to rule from behind the scenes. 
After a time it became the custom for 
the men who seized power to take the 
tile of shogun, which means “com- 


gu* 









ie they withdrew into their shell of mander-in-chief.” The title was passed 


from father to son. 

For nearly 500 years, until 1868, the 
real ruler of Japan was usually the 
shogun. The emperor was still revered 
by the people. But he had no real 
power until, in 1868, the office of 
shogun was abolished. 

Each of the great families of old 
Japan gathered a sort of private army. 
The members of these armies, the 
samurai, were something like the 
knights of Europe in feudal times. 
They were fighting men, pledged to 
battle to the death for their leader. 

The medieval knights of Europe had 
their “code of chivalry.” The samurai, 
too, had certain customs of behavior. 
These unwritten laws, of conduct were 
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Bpan today: in World War Il she lost all territory gained since 1875. 









Known uo buchide, meaning “Vis aa 
of the warrior.” Bushido taught 
obedience and indifference to pain and 


death, Bushido taught that a soldier's 


life is a glorious life. 


In the 1870's, ween Des wanted to é “ 
e samurai were 
abolished. But the code of bushido still ~ 


build a modern army, 


lived in the minds of the Japanese. 
A Japanese writer has called bushido 
“the soul of Japan.” 


About 1600 the Tokugawa family 


seized power and took the title of 
shogun. Japan had lived under military 
rule for hundreds of years. But the 
Tokugawa dictators created a totali- 
tarian* state stricter than anything 
Japan had known before. 

Under their rule Japan’s isolation be- 
came complete. A few Europeans 
visited Japan, beginning with the Portu- 
guese in 1542. The Tokugawa drove 
all foreigners out of Japan. In 1686 
Japanese were forbidden to leave their 
country. The Tokugawa kept open one 
small window that looked out on the 
Westen World—the Dutch were 
allowed to have a trading post at 
Nagasaki. 


Perry Opens Japan 


In July of 1853 Commodore Mat- 
thew C. Perry led a squadron of the 
United States Navy into Tokyo Bay. 
Perry demanded that Japan trade with 
the United States. The Japanese rulers 
realized that they were helpless against 


the new forces of the modern industrial . 


world, They agreed to open their doors 
to trade. So Japan’s long isolation ended. 

Japanese soon learned to admire the 
strength and efficiency of Western in- 
dustry and armies. Using Western 
methods, the Japanese built up the 
most powerful nation in_ the Orient. 
Then they used that power for con- 
quest. 

Their string of victories was un- 
broken. After attacking China in 1894, 
they defeated Czarist Russia in 1904-5. 
They grabbed islands off the China 
coast, annexed Korea, and in 1931 oe- 
cupied Manchuria. The war spread into 
the rest of China. In 1941 the Japanese 
attacked Pearl Harbor and overran 
southeast Asia. 

Then Japan learned for the first time 
that war is a “dead-end street.” The 
Allies, led by the U. S., gradually drove 
back the Japangse. In August, 1945, the 
atom bomb fell on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Japan’s dreams of conquest 
were over. On August 14 Japan sur- 
rendered. 

The U. S., Britain, and China had 
already agreed to occupy Japan until 
“a new order of peace, security, and 
justice” was established there. 


*Means word is defined on page 12. 
(Continued on page 16) 
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IM BROWN, Virginia farmer, 

reached into his RFD mail box and 
'@ looked curiously at the little leaflet 
he found. “The Soil Saver,” it was 
called. It was a “bulletin for the farm- 
ers of Albemarle, Fluvanna, Gooch- 
land, Louisa, and Nelson Counties.” 

Jim’s farm was in Albemarle, not far 
from Monticello, Thomas Jefferson’s 
home. The land around there didn’t 
seem to be as good as it used to be, 
Jim thought. No matter how hard he 
worked, his crops seemed to get poorer 
every year. If this leaflet had something 
to tell him about his soil, he thought, 
maybe “he'd better read it. 

“Which Do You Do Most~WORRY 
or PLAN?” the headline said. 


“It’s hard work to worry. 

You see the gullies wash bigger every 
rain. 

Sometimes your seed washes out be- 
fore it sprouts. 

When dry weather comes your crops 
burn up. 

The milk falls off when your pasture 
gets thin. 

The fertilizer may not be the right 
kind for your fields 

You aren’t sure your crops are in the 
right place.” 

Those lines struck home. Jim felt as 
if someone had looked inside his head 
and put his worries down in that little 
pamphlet. He read on: 


“It pays a lot better to plan. 
You fill up your gullies and put cover 
crops on them. 
Strip-cropping keeps your seed and 
soil in place. 
Your land stores up water against dry 
spells. 
You know how to treat each kind of 
soil on your place.” 
By the time Jim had fiished the next 
two pages, he began to think there 
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By Marion Secunda 


























Virginia farm of the Richard Overtons (center) grows better crops through soil conservation, 
Left, John Smart, soil conservationist; right, Margaret Snyder, editor of “The Soil Saver.” 


might be something to this idea of 
plowing and planting according to a 
plan. But how to begin? 

On the back page, Jim found a list 
of people who could help him. A few 
days later he drove into near-by Char- 
lottesville and dropped in at John 
Smart’s office. Jim had a long talk with 
Mr. Smart, the district conservationist 
for the U. S. Soil Conservation Service. 

This division of the Department of 
Agriculture was set up in 1935 to meet 
a growing threat to one of the nation’s 
vital resources, the soil. 

Because Jim Brown and too many 
other farmers like him are using their 
land wastefully, soil experts say, the 
United States has 200,000,000 acres of 
former cropland that yield little or 
nothing today. The fertility of another 
100,000,000 acres is being destroyed 
in the same way. Much of it can be 
saved if American farmers use scientific 
growing methods—such methods as 
the “Soil Saver” and Mr. Smart per- 
suaded Jim Brown to adopt. 

Jim is only one of dozens of Virginia 
farmers who have learned the benefits 
of soil conservation methods from “The 
Soil Saver.” On this wonder-working 
little pamphlet hangs a wonderful tale 
of community cooperation. 

First of all, it involves the men who 


send out “The Soil Saver” —the five 
supervisors of the “Thomas Jefferson 
Soil Conservation District.” 

A soil conservation district is a spe- 
cial kind of local government, set up 
under state laws. Spurred on by the 
Federal soil conservation program, most 
states have authorized such districts in 
the last 10 years. There are now about 
1,900 soil conservation districts. Each 
is composed of a group of neighboring 
counties with similar land character 
istics. 

Soil Conservation District 

These districts are organized only 
when the local farmers want them. I 
Virginia, farmers in an area file a peti 
tion proposing a soil conservation dis 
trict for their locality. The proposed 
district must be approved by vote a 
two thirds of the land owners in a ret 
erendum.* In a Virginia district, three 
of the five-man boards of supervisors 
are elected; the other two are ap 
pointed by a state conservation board 
The supervisors of each district, who 
are farmers themselves, try to persuade 
their neighbors to rotate crops, to plant 
in furrows that follow the sloping 
curves of their fields instead of @ 
straight rows, and to adopt othe 


* Means word is defined on page 
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thods of preventing and controlling 
‘sl erosion.* 

They have the power to pass laws 
forcing farmers to use such practices, 
subject to the approval of the voters. 
But the supervisors of the Thomas Jef- 
ferson district have not used this power. 
They feel that they have a big educa- 
tional job to do first. Like soil conserva- 
tion officials in other regions, they have 
found that it is not easy to convince 
men who have been tilling the soil for 
years that their methods are wrong. 
Many farmers scoff at “new-fangled no- 
tions” and blame bad crops on bad 
luck. 

Thomas Jefferson district ran up 
against this skeptical attitude. Then, 
from a leaflet on soil conservation which 
acitizens’ group in Louisa County had 
put out, the Thomas Jefferson super- 
visors got an idea. One of them wrote 
to the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, which had helped 
the Louisa County group. 


The Battle of the Soil 


“We are fighting an uphill battle for 
the soils of Goochland, as these same 
gils are fiercely charging down hill,” 
he wrote. 

The Extension Division, which car- 
ties on adult education projects, was 
eager to help the supervisors prepare 
a series of bulletins on soil conserva- 
tion. It fitted right into the experi- 
mental work that Jean and Jess Ogden 
had been doing with the Extension Di- 
vision since 1941. 

Gracious, fun-loving, and very ab- 
sorbed in their work, this husband-and- 
wife team reminds you of your favorite 
aunt and uncle. They told me that they 
have been trying to discover two 
things: Why don’t rural people take 
more interest in improving their homes, 
their health, their land? How do you 
help them get started toward making 
this sort of improvement? 

In order to find the answers, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ogden have worked with about 
25 communities in all parts of Virginia. 
They have found that some methods 
work better than others in getting peo- 
ple to tackle such vital problems as for- 
est preservation, soil improvement, nu- 
trition, health, and recreation. One suc- 
cessful method seems to be pamphlets, 
like “The Soil Saver,” prepared by local 
groups to be sent to their neighbors. 

Miss Margaret Snyder, who works 
with the Ogdens on the Extension staff, 
writes and edits “The Soil Saver.” Six 
local banks pay for the printing and 
mailing of “The Soil Saver,” because 
they believe it will help bring a sounder 
economy to the area. 

“Tm not a farmer or a conservation- 
ist,” explains Miss Snyder. “I take the 
ideas that the supervisors want to get 
fross. Then we work together over my 








— 


rough drafts to make sure we are saying 
the things in the local expressions that 
will carry the most meaning.” 

Many of the pamphlets contain “suc- 
cess stories” about specific farmers who 
are profiting by using conservation 
methods. Miss Snyder gets these stories 
by driving out from her Charlottesville 
headquarters to talk to these farmers 
and to hear their own versions of what 
they are doing. She gets the technical 
side of the picture from Mr. Smart and 
other experts. 

“If such ideas as contour plowing and 
crop rotation can make such a differ- 
ence, why don’t all the farmers come 
to you for help?” I asked Mr. Smart. 

We were driving around the rolling 
Virginia countryside, stopping here and 
there to examine a field, so that I, too, 
could be convinced of the advantages 
of conservation planning. There was a 
great contrast between the winding 
rows of straight, tall corn on one farm, 
and the meager stalks in a neighboring 
field where nothing had been done to 
keep the topsoil from washing away. 
Why had only 15 per cent of the farm- 
ers in this district adopted conserva- 
tion methods? 

“That’s what the Ogdens want to 
find’ out,” said Mr. Smart. “These peo- 
ple’s habits have been hardening for a 
long time, and it'll take a long time to 
change their thinking. With things like 
this ‘Soil Saver’ though, we're reaching 
more people every year.” 

Soil conservation is just one of the 
ways through which the Ogdens are 
helping rural people to help themselves 
to better living. Here are some others: 


For Better Rural Living 


1) A series of pamphlets, called the 
“New Dominion” series, which describe 
how small Southern communities have 
cbtained such improvements as new 
playgrounds, community food lockers, 
medical care programs, electric lights, 
and better schools. 

2) Motion pictures of successful 
farm living that are entertainirfy as well 
as educational. ° 

8) “Workshops,” both in local towns 
and on the university campus in Char- 
lottesville, to show high school princi- 
pals and other community leaders what 
can be done to improve Conditions, 

“People won't get together to solve 
their common problems until they real- 
ize that things like bad -soil and bad 
health are serious problems —and that 
there are solutions to these problems,” 
explains Mrs. Ogden. “We're trying to 
help these communities see what their 
problems are and how they can get the 
things they want and need.” 

“Once we get that far, these people 
find their own way,” Mr. Ogden added. 
“We just stay on the sidelines and 
cheer.” 
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Questions are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect ‘score is 100. 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


NAME 
CLASS 


1. JAPAN 


A. Using the numbers 1-5 place 
each of the following events in their 
correct chronological order. Each 
counts 3. Total 15. 

Occupation of Japan by the U. S. 

— Japanese defeat Mongol invaders 
from China 

__Russo-Japanese War 

__Sino-Japanese War, 1894-95 

__Japanese invasion of Manchuria 








My score. 


B. On the line to the left of each of 
the names in Column A, put the num- 
be: preceding the phrase in Column B 
which best explains it. Each counts 8. 
Total 15. 


__a. bushido 
pb. shogun 





1. Chinese conqueror 
2. Japanese warriors 
8.U. S. naval com- 
mander 
4. rising sun 
5. military customs 
6. military ruler 
My score 
C. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place the 
number preceding the phrase which 
best completes the, sentence. Each 
counts 5. Total 50. © 


—a. The basic elements of Japanese 
culture came from 


1. Germany 


__c. Nippon 
—d. Perry 


—__e. samurai 





v9. Perry’s naval squadron 
3. Russia 
4. China 

__b. Prior to World War II, Japan was 

seriously threatened with inva- 
sion only once. This threat came 
from 

1. Mongols 8. United States 


2. Russian Czars 4. Dutch ~*~ 


__c. A term meaning “divine wind,” 
used to describe Japanese suicide 
flyers during World War II, was 
1. bushido 3. shogun 
2. Nippon 4. kamikaze 

—d. A nation of Western Europe 


[Turn page] 
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me CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 
_ continued from preceding page 


which had trading privileges in 
Japan during the 18th century 


was 
1. Holland 3. England 
2. France, 4. Sweden 


. The “nation most responsible for 
plunging Japan into the modern 
world was 
1. China 
2. Russia 4, 


8. the U. S. 


India 


its military strength in wars wit 
1. the U. S. and Great Britain 
2. Russia and China 
8. Korea and India 
4, France and Germany 
. The name given to monopolists 
who controlled most of Japan’s 
industry before Japan was de- 
feated in World War II is 
3. Zaibatsu 
4, Hirohito 
. The percentage of Japanese land 
suited for farming is about 
1. one fifth 3. three fifths 
2. two fifths 4. four fifths 
The Far Eastern Commission, 
which makes policies for the oc- 
cupation of Japan, consists of 
MacArthur 


1. shogunate 
2. robber barons 


1. General and his 
staff 
2. representatives of 11 major 
nations which fought Japan 
8. Russia, the U. S., and Great 
Britain 
4. Russia and the U. S. 

__j. One of the land reforms at- 
tempted under the occupation 
forces is 
1. concentration of all lands in 

the hands of the best farmers 
2. establishment of government 
ownership of all farm lands 
8. sale of land to Japanese farm- 
ers at low prices in order to 
spread ownership of the land 
4. contro] of the land by a few 
large landowners 


My score— 


il. RUSSIAN BUSINESS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following phrases place a “Y” if it is 
characteristic of business under Com- 
munism, and “N” if it is not. Each 
counts 5. Total 20. 

__l. desire to industrialize the country 
—_2. workers can choose any job at 
any time 

workers’ efficiency is greater 
than under any other system 
—<A. industries are owned by the state 


cam. § 


Total score 








My score 
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“Police” for Palestine? 





Send an “international police force” 
to Palestine —or risk failure of the 
U. N. plan to partition the Holy Land. 

These are the ugly alternatives that 
face the U. N. Security Council. 

“Zionist” Jews consider Palestine 
their homeland. Arabs of Palestine be- 
lieve Palestine belongs to them. Great 
Britain, which has governed Palestine 
since World War I under a mandate 
from the League of Nations, failed to 
keep the peace between Arabs and 
Jews. 

The U. N. Plan 


In December the United Nations 
General Assembly tried to find some 
way to heal this international sore-spot. 
“Dr. U. N.” prescribed partition. 

The U. N. plan calls for separate 
Jewish and Arab nations, united eco- 
nomically. Jerusalem would become a 
U. N. trusteeship. 

A five-nation commission was set up 
to carry out the partition plan. On it are 
representatives of five small member- 
nations of the U. N.: Czechoslovakia, 
Bolivia, Denmark, Panama, and the 
Philippine Republic. 

Last month the Commission made its 
first report on the problem of law and 
order in Palestine. 


The Commission Reports 


The “five lonely pilgrims,” as the 
members of the Commission cali them- 
selves, had a blunt warning for the Se- 
curity Council. The partition plan, so 
the Commission said, can be carried 
through only with the help of armed 
force. 

“Arab interests,” the report declared, 
are trying to wreck the partition plan. 
Palestine is practically surrounded by 
states of the Arab League, whose lead- 
ers threaten a “Holy War” to prevent 
partition. 

The Commission predicts that, with- 
out strong military forces to keep order, 
Palestine will be torn by “strife and 
bloodshed” after May 15. 

On May 15 Great Britain gives up 
her mandate-over Palestine. The pres- 
ent Palestine police force will cease to 
exist at that time. British troops will 
be leaving Palestine this spring and 
summer. After May 15 they will keep 
order only in the regions which they 
occupy. 

Only the Security Council has power 
to form the sort of international police 
force requested by the Palestine Com- 
mission. : 


United Nation News 


The Palestine Commission sees m 
hope that the Arabs will accept par 
tition peacefully. If that judgment js 
right, U. N. faces a grave crisis. Unless 
U. N. uses force to carry through it 
partition plan, many nations may decide 
that the United Nations doesn’t really 
mean business. They may ignore U. N. 
in case of future international trouble 
That could lead to collapse and dis 
appearance of the United Nations. 

On the other hand, any plan to send 
troops to Palestine raises delicate prob 
lems. Would Congress allow U. § 
troops to be sent? If Americans join in; 
Palestine force, would Soviet troop 
also go to Palestine? (The U. S. fean 
it would be hard to get them to leave) 
Would one of the Big Five use the vetn 
to block a police-force plan? (Britain 
anxious to please the oil-rich Arab na 
tions, has so far given little cooperation 
to the Palestine Commission. They have 
hinted, however, that they would not 
oppose sending a U. N. force to th 
Holy Land.) Could an adequate fore 
be formed from volunteers, or solely 
from the small nations? 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE IT 
Bushido (bd6 shé dé) 
Kamikaze (ka mi ka zé) 
Zaibatsu (zi bat sd0) 


STARRED * WORDS 


referendum (réf ér én dam) —A now 
It is a vote of the people taken to approw 
or disapprove of proposed laws or, some 
times, constitutional amendments. Usuallj 
measures are not submitted to a referer 
dum until they have been passed by thy 
legislature. If the constitution of your stalf 
provides for referendums, the legislatuy 





















might decide upon a referendum after hat 
ing approved a bonus for soldiers. It woul 
then be up to the voters to give or den 
the bonus. 

erosion (e r6 zhin) — the “e” is li 
the “e” in “event.” A noun. It is the proce 
whereby wind and water wear away rod 
and soil from the land. Erosion of soil! 
possible when there aren’t enough trees 
hold the water in the soil, or when streatl 
overflow and wash away top soil. Hig 
winds can blow away top soil. The go 
ernment’s soil conservation program ail 
to prevent further erosion of our soil. 

totalitarian (to tal i t@ ri 4n) — The ff 
“o” as in “obey.” An adjective. It is used 
describe a state in which all power is c@ 
centrated in the few who control the g 
ernment. The individual counts for nothii 
Germany under Hitler was a totalitari 
state. There is usually only one politi 
party in such a state. 
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ROTECTION pays of in 


A FAMOUS HIGH SCHOOL COACH SHOWS HOW! 
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C. D. Jarvis, head’ bas- v4 
ketball coach at El Paso ee 
(Texas) High, diagrams ~ad 
a protective play in bas- ‘ on 4 
ketball. Plays like this A 
have enabled Coach ,f 4 
Jarvis’ boys to hang up Pg 
some impressive rec- KR 
ords. In 1947, the El ‘s 
Paso team won the City- X 7 
District, the Bi-District x a ‘ 
and Texas State Cham- \ er it 
pionships. Their record: On x3 
twenty-five victories... can om 
with just one loss. to 3, fakes © we-throw lane 
No. {on drives around Th nyo, 4, who has 3 
No. 3, pont oe > edges f the circle. 
come to No up by 
No : relays Of a moving screen 5 for an 
No kes & P ' 
No. Zagrup under the Bede ile No 
easy i 5 follow up the © tions. 
et 4 take defensive - q 


And PROTECTION 7 AAR 
pays off in ext 
in Swift’s Premium Zraee Franks 


There’s a flavor protection pay-off in every morsel of iy. 7 > me 
these plump, juicy franks. For Swift now packs them in 
cellophane to bring them to you at peak flavor! What’s 
more, they’re just as nourishing as they are tasty and 
delicious. That’s because Swift’s Premium Franks are 
made from “‘dinner-quality” tender beef and juicy pork. 
So take along a few packs on your next hike or hot dog 
roast. And for a special treat—ask mom to serve them 
for dinner tonight. Get Swift’s Premium Franks, packed 
8 to 10 to the pound in the handy cellophane pack. 
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LISTEN TO ARCHIE ANDREWS ON NBC, 
SATURDAYS 10:30 A.M.,.NEW YORK TIME 































N THE last 27 years, under communism, Russia has 
changed from a backward agricultural nation into 
a modern industrial power. She still has a long way 
to go in mechanical efficiency, but already her annual 
industrial production is second only to the United States. 
With communism, in 1919, there came a new politi- 
cal government and a new economic system — the means 
of production were to be owned by “the people.” 
The first aim of the revolutionists was to industrialize 
all of Russia. The Communists went into the factories, 
threw out the owners, and took over the industries. The 
managers who were put in charge were often illiterate 
workers, sometimes peasants who had never even seen 
a machine before! 
In the beginning, strange and peculiar things came 
out of factories! Sometimes locomotives were manufac- 


WE SHOULD PRODUCE 37,000 
TRACTORS A YEAR. 


OUR PRODUCTION WILL 
OUTSTRIP AMERICA'S 





ever industries and began to develop modern plants. 
At Stalingrad they built a plant for making tractors. 





COMRADE, YOUR APPOINTMENT IS A 
REWARD FOR SERVICE TO THE PARTY, 














These plants were frequently put in charge of men who 
were inexperienced. However, these men were loyal 
members, and that was thought most important. 










When the State Runs Business 


tured with wheels of different sizes! Between 1917 and 
1922, the factories had almost come to a standstill. They 
could not provide enough consumer goods to keep the 
country going. Nothing seemed to run right. Russia was 
tied up in knots! 

Lenin, the head of the Communist party, had to do 
something! So he introduced the New Economic Pol- 
icy (NEP). This allowed a certain amount of small pri- 
vate business, especially retail stores. 

In spite of competition from government business 
and industries, in spite of interference by the govem- 
ment, these little private businesses thrived. They sold 
goods more cheaply. 

By 1926, little businesses that employed four people 
or fewer were doing 44 per cent of the total retail trade, 
and 7 per cent of the wholesale. Business was stimu- 
lated and hope revived among the people. 

But in 1926, the government gave up this new eco- 
nomic policy and went back to the system of state con- 
trol of everything. The Soviet government runs all in- 
dustries and business today. Plans are handed down, 
ready-made. 


The Communist Bureaucrats’ 


All important jobs are held by persons who are mem- 
bers of the Communist party. These higher officials, 
together with the top army officers and the artists and 
professional people, now form a sort of “ruling class.” 
Special bonuses are given to them, special food, luxuri- 
ous homes, a car and servants. 

The Communist race to catch up with other indus- 
trial nations has shown a ruthlessness never before seen 
in history. The Communists shipped workers wherever 
they were needed, broke up families, and stifled the 
liberty of the individual. 

Communists excuse these cruelties. They say it was 
worth the sacrifice. 

People in democracies know this is not true. Build- 









="SJONLY 3,000 TRACTORS 
WERE PRODUCED LAST 
YEAR. WHY? 




















This led to waste and inefficiency. At the Stalingrad 


plant there were 6,000 breakages to 3,000 machines — 
in ten months. Administration of plant was criticizegs 
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gs and factories can never make up for the loss of 
“9 feedom. What's more, our system of free enterprise 
bas shown that it can out-produce any other. The Rus- 
sans made no progress that could not have been 
schieved better under a democratic form of government. 


Ss 


17 and |: The Communists claimed that their system of plan- 
|. They | sing and dictating orders would be more efficient than 
ep the | the system used in countries having free enterprise. 
sia was | With no competition, no advertising, no profits, no 

strikes, they said that everything would run smoothly. 
“= The Spectre of Waste Haunts Russia 
all pri- But it doesn’t! Russia is still haunted by waste and 

inefficiency. For example, American workers produce 
usiness | three times as much pig iron per man as Soviet workers, 
yovern- | and four times as much coal. One reason for our 
sy sold | greater production is that American workers have every 
kind of modern equipment. But most of all, the Ameri- 
people | can worker knows his job. And he has good reasons 
l trade, | for wanting to produce. He knows he always has a 
stimu. | chance to advance. 

Communists declare they have eliminated all the 

w eco. | thortcomings of free enterprise. They say that govern- 
te con- | ment ownership and control are more efficient. But to- 
all in- | day Russia has black markets where people trade il- 
down, | legally at high prices. And in her efforts to overcome 

inflation she has just gone through serious deflation. 

In December, 1947, Russia devaluated her money. 

For each ten old rubles in cash, the people were given 
> mem- | one ruble. Savings accounts fared better. For the first 
fficials, | 3000 rubles on deposit, people were given one new 
sts and | mble for one old one, two new rubles for three old ones 
class.” | on the next 7,000. 
luxuri- Let the experts argue over whether or not this was 

good for Russian business. But Communists have always 
indus- | agued that inflation and deflation were capitalistic evils 
re seen | md could not happen in a communist state. 
herever Did you think there were no rich people in Russia? 
led the | Today they have some managers, officials, and artists 


with large incomes who would be called “capitalists” 
ina country like our own. People in Russia can now 
leave property to their children, as in capitalistic coun- 
Build- jf ‘ies. 
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OMTAR EMCI No. 21 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 


































Communism was supposed to do away with the class ~ 
of people who lived on money they did not earn. But 
today, in Russia, interest is paid on government bonds, 4 
and some people live on this “unearned income.” . 

The Russians pay taxes, too. In addition to the kind 
we have, Russians have a few extra ones to pay — such 
as a six per cent tax on bachelors and young married 
couples who do not have children! 

Russia claims she has democracy, and at the same 
time admits she is a “dictatorship of the workers.” 

We know that if all power is in the hands of a small 
group, or a “ruling class” — it is a dictatorship. Only 
when power is held and controlled by all the people, 
can there be democracy! 








When Hitler attacked Russia in 1941, at first Soviets 
could not stop Nazi edvance, due partly to lack of 
enough equipment. U. $. lend-lease helped turn tide. 












AFTER 1 WAITED THREK HOURS 
YESTERDAY, THERE 
NOTHING LEFT. 
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there were also shortages of consumer goods; never 
®ough of anything to go around. Russians had to walt 
B® line for hours at stores to buy available items. 
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~ 1F YOU TELL 
ANYBODY, I WILL 

SWEAR you 
STOLE THE SHOES. 






Despite ruthless government control, goods found way gl 
into black markets, were available to anyone willing = 
to pay price. Black marketers risked heavy penalties, 
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Japanese Puzzle 
(Continued from page 9) 

© The occupation has given Japan a 
“new look.” Here are some of the 
changes: 

1, Army and Navy. When General 
MacArthur landed in Japan in August, 
1945, the Japanese had 7,000,000 men 
under arms. Today, Japan has no army 
/and no navy. The country’s new con- 
Stitution ovtlaws war and abolishes the 
@imy and navy “forever.” War leaders 
are being tried as war criminals. 

2. Industry. Japan’s thriving indus- 
tries turned out the materials for Japan’s 
Wars of conquest. The Zaibatsu — mo- 
hopolies held by wealthy families — con- 
trolled most of these industries. Today 
Japanese factories can make only peace- 
time goods. The Zaibatsu monopolies 
are being abolished. 

$. The land. For many years wealthy 
families controlled most of the land. 
Three fourths of Japanese farmers did 
not own their land but rented from 
landlords. A recent law requires large 
“landholders to sell most of their land to 
the government, which resells the land 
at low prices to landless farmers. 

4. Religion. In pre-war Japan the 
@mperor was worshiped as a god. The 
Shinto religion taught obedience to 
his will. Today the government must 
not support Shinto shrines, although 
the people may still worship there. On 
January 1, 1946, Emperor Hirohito 
told the Japanese that he is not a god. 

5. Education. Before the war schools 
taught warlike ideas and blind loyalty 
to the state. We are trving to use the 
schools to teach peace and democracy. 

6. Government. Pre-war Japan never 
was a democracy. During the war the 
government was practically a dictator- 
ship by the army and navy. The Diet 
(legislature) had no real power and 
became a “Talk Club.” Today Japan’s 
few constitution gives the Japanese 
people the right to govern themselves 
through freely-elected members of the 
Diet 








Press Assn 


Until Japan’s defeat the Japanese seldom saw 
their emperor, whom they worshiped as a 
god. Now Emperor Hirohito frequently makes 
public appearances. Here he and the Empress 
are attending a baseball game. 


The Socialist party, which the Jap- 
anese Imperial government outlawed 
during the war, won the most seats in 
the Diet in the first election under the 
new constitution. Tetsu Katayama, who 
served as prime minister from May of 
1947 until last month, was the first 
Socialist and the first Christian to hold 
that office. Katayama recently resigned 
from office (see Mar. 1 issue). 

The Japanese cabinet and Diet does 
not really run Japan as yet. The Mili- 
tary Government of the occupation 
forces still rules Japan. The occupation 
can veto any law passed by the Diet. 

The Far Eastern Commission in 
Washington, D. C., makes policies for 
the occupation. The 1] major nations 
which fought Japan have seats on the 
Commission. In Tokyo, the Allied 
Council for Japan carries out decisions 
of the Far Eastern Commission. The 
Council is composed of General Mac- 
Arthur and representatives of China, 
Russia, and the British Commonwealth. 
General MacArthur is the most im- 
portant member of the Council. His 
title is Supreme Commander, Allied 





Powers (SCAP for short). He m 


many decisions on his own responsibik @ 


ity. He also directs the Army of Oc 
cupation, composed of about 60,000 
U. S. and 25,000 British Common. 
wealth troops. 


General MacArthur thinks the time’ 


has come to make a peace treaty with 
Japan and to permit the Japanese to 
really govern themselves again. The 
United States wants all nations that 
fought Japan to help write the treaty, 
Russia wants only the U. S., Britain, 
China, and Russia to write the treaty, 
Russia played a small part in the Pacific 
war. She declared war on Japan only 
a week before the Japanese surren- 
dered. 

The Japanese have many handicaps 
in their painful struggle to learn democ- 
racy. For one thing, economic problems 
take most of their attention. It is hard 
for the Japanese to make a living today. 
Prices are extremely high. Rice, the 
main food of the Japanese, costs hun- 
dreds of times more than the pre-war 
price. Manufactured goods are in short 
supply. Japan’s large pre-war foreign 
trade is practically gone. Many factories 
are idle. 

Japan is not rich in natural resources. 
There is little iron and oil, Less than 
one fifth of the land is suitable for farm- 
ing. A majority of the farm land is 
used to grow rice, although Japan is so 
far north that it is not especially well 
suited to rice-growing. Most of the land 
is divided into tiny farms, seldom more 
than two and a half acres in size. Half 
the people make their living by farm- 
ing. 

The problem of raising enough food 
is a sé¢rious one for Japan. Practically 
all usable land is being cultivated. But 
the population is growing rapidly. In 
the past century the population has 
tripled. There are now about 80,000,- 
000 people in Japan. Imagine more 
than half the people of the U. S. ina 
region about the size of Montana. 

The Japanese call their country Nip- 
poh —“land of the rising sun.” 
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and there’s no reason why they 
should, they'll reach your plan- 
tation in two days at the latest.” 
Leiningen sucked placidly at a huge 
cigar and for a few seconds gazed with- 
out answering at the agitated District 
Commissioner. Then he took the cigar 
from his lips, and leaned slightly for- 
ward. With his bristling grey hair, 
bulky nose, and lucid eyes, he had, the 
look of an aging and shabby eagle. 
“Decent of you,” he murmured, 
“paddling all this way just to give me 
the tip. But you're pulling my leg of 
course when you say I must do a bunk. 
Why, even a herd of saurians couldn't 
drive me from this plantation of mine.” 
The Brazilian official threw up lean 
and lanky arms. “Leiningen!” he shout- 
ed. ““You’re insane! They're not crea- 


U NLESS they alter their course 


tures you can fight — they're an ele- 
mental — an ‘act of God!’ Ten miles 
long, two miles wide — ants, nothing 


but ants! And every single one of them 
a fiend from hell. I tell you if you don’t 


Reprinted by permission of Esquire, Inc. 
Copyright, 1938, by Esquire, Inc., Esquire 
Building, Chicago, Ill. (Esquire, Decem- 
ber, 1948.) 












































Leiningen Versus 


By Carl Stephenson 


clear out at once there'll be nothing left 
of you but a skeleton picked as clean 
as your own plantation.” 

Leiningen grinned. “Act of God, my 
eye! I’m not an old woman; I’m not go- 
ing to run for it because an elemental’s 
on the way. And don’t think I’m the 
kind of fathead who tries to fend off 
lightning with his fists, either. | use my 
intelligence, old man, With me, the 
brain isn’t a second blindgut; I know 
what it’s there for. When I began this 
model farm and plantation three years 
ago, I took into accoynt all that could 
conceivably happen to it. And now I’m 
ready for everything — including your 
ants.” 

The Brazilian rose heavily to his feet. 
“I’ve done my best,” he gasped. “Your 
obstinacy endangers not only yourself, 
but the lives of your four hundred 
workers. You don’t know these ants!” 

Leiningen accompanied him down to 
the river, where the Government launch 
was moored. The vessel cast off. Long 
after the launch had disappeared round 
the bend, Leiningen thought he could 
still hear that dimming, imploring 
voice, “You don’t know them, I tell 
you! You don’t know them!” 

But the reported enemy was by no 
means unfamiliar to the planter. Be- 
fore he started work on his settlement, 

























































































































The battle was beweess a man’s 
brain and a horde of ants; 
the stakes were life and death 


he had lived long enough in the coun- 
try to see for himself the fearful devas- 
tations sometimes wrought by these 
ravenous insects in their campaigns for 
food. But since then he had planned 
measures of defense accordingly, and 
these, he was convinced, were in every 
way adequate to withstand the ap- 
proaching peril. 

Moreover, during his three years as 
a planter, Leiningen had met and de- 
feated drought, plague and all other 
“acts of God” which had come against 
him — unlike his fellow-settlers in the 
district, who had made little or no re- 
sistance. This unbroken success he at- 
tributed solely to the observance of 
his lifelong motto: The human brain 
needs only to become fully aware of its 
powers to conquer even the elements. 

That same evening, however, Leinm 
ingen asembled his workers. He had no 
intention of waiting till the news 
reached their ears from other sources. 
Most of them had been born in the 
district; the cry “The ants are coming!” 
was to them an imperative signal for 
instant, panic-stricken flight, a spring 
for life itself, But so great was the In- 
dians’ trust in Leiningen, in Leinin- 
gen’s word, and in Leiningen’s wisdom, 
that they received his curt tidings, and 
his orders for the imminent struggle, 
with the calmness with which they 
were given. The ants were indeed 
mighty, but not so mighty as the boss. 
Let them come! 

They came at noon the second day. 
Their approach was announced by the 
wild unrest of the horses, scarcely con- 
trollable now either in stall or under 
rider. It was announced by a stampede 
of animals, timid and savage, hurtling 
past each other; jaguars and pumas, 
bulky tapirs, fleet kinkajous, maddened 
herds of cattle, head lowered, nostrils 
snorting, rushing through tribes of lop- 
ing monkeys, chattering in a dementia 
of terror. 

Pell-mell the rabble swarmed down 
the hill to the plantation, scattered 
right and left before the barrier of the” 
water-filled ditch, then sped onwards” 





the river, where, again hindered, 
they fled along its bank out of sight. 
This water-filled ditch was one of 
‘the defense measures: which Leiningen 
| had prepared against the advent of the 
» ~~ ants. It encompassed three sides of the 
plantation like a huge horseshoe. 
) Twelve feet across, but not very deep, 
when dry it could ‘hardly be described 
as an obstacle to either man or beast. 
But the ends of the “horseshoe” ran 
ito the river which formed the north- 
em boundary, and fourth side, of the 
plantation. At the end nearer the house 
and outbuildings in the middle of the 
tation, Leiningen had built a dam 
means of which water from the 
fiver could be diverted into the ditch. 

So now, by opening the dam, he was 
able to fling an imposing girdle of water 
around the plantation, like the moat 
encircling a medieval city. Unless the 
ants were clever enough to build rafts, 
they had no hope of reachjng the plan- 
tation, Leiningen concluded. 

While awaiting the arrival of the 
ants, Leiningen made a further im- 
provement. The western section of the 
ditch ran along the edge of a tamarind 
“wood, and the branches of some great 
trees reached over the water. Leinin- 
gen now had them lopped so that ants 
could not descend from them within 












the “moat.” 

Finally, he made a careful inspec- 
tion of the “inner moat” — a smaller 
ditch lined with concrete, which ex- 


tended around the hill on which stood 
the ranch house, barns, stables and 
other buildings. Into this concrete ditch 
emptied the inflow pipes from three 
t petro] tanks. If by some miracle 
ants managed to cross the water 
and reach the plantation, this ‘ ‘rampart 
of petrol” would be an absolutely im- 
ble protection for the besieged. 
Bech, at least, was Leiningen’s opinion. 
He stationed his men at irregular 
distances along the water ditch, the 
first line of defense. Then he lay down 
in his hammock and puffed drowsily 
away at his pipe until a peon came with 
the report that the ants had been ob- 
Served far away in the South. 
Leiningen mounted his horse and 
' rode leisurely in the direction of the 
threatening offensive. The southern 
stretch of ditch was nearly three miles 
long; from its center one could survey 
the entire countryside. 
It was a sight one could never for- 
Over the range of hills crept a 
Bicning hem, ever longer and broad- 
er, until the shadow spread across the 
slope from east to west, then down- 
wards, downwards, uncannily swift, 
and all the green herbage of that wide 
vista was being mown as by a giant 
p gickle, leaving only the vast moving 
') shadow, extending, deepening, and 
) moving nearer. 
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When Leiningen’s men, behind their 
barrier of water, perceived the ap- 
proach of the long-expected foe, they 
gave vent to their suspense in screams 
and curses. As the distance began to 
lessen between the “sons of hell” and 
the water ditch, they relapsed into si- 
lence. Before the advance of that awe- 
inspiring throng, their belief in the 
powers of the boss began to dwindle. 
Even Leiningen himself could not 
free himself from a qualm of uneasi- 
ness. Yonder were thousands of millions 
of greedy jaws bearing down upon him 
and only a suddenly insignificant, nar- 
row ditch lay between him and his men 
and being gnawed to the bones. The 
planter’s chin jutted; they hadn’t got 
him yet, and he'd see to it they never 
would, While he could think at all, he’d 
flout both death and the devil. 
The hostile army was approaching 
in perfect formation. Along a front that 
moved forward as uniformly as a 
straight line, the ants drew nearer and 





nearer to the water-ditch. ‘Then, when 
they learned through their scouts the 
nature of the obstacle, the two outly- 
ing wings of the army detached them- 
selves from the main body and marched 
down the western and eastern sides 
of the ditch. 

It took over an hour for the wings 
to reach the “horseshoe” ends of the 
ditch, only to find these ran into the 
great river. Through some kind of se- 
cret telegraphy, the report must then 
have flashed very swiftly indeed along 
the entire enemy line. And Leiningen, 
riding along his side of the ditch, no- 
ticed by energetic and widespread 
movements of troops that for some un- 
known reason the news of the check 
had its greatest effect on the southern 
front, where the main army was massed. 

An immense flood of ants, about a 
hundred yards in width, was pouring 
in a glimmering-black cataract down 
the far slope of the ditch. Many thou- 
sands were already drowning in the 
sluggish flow, but they were followed 
by troop after troop, who clambered 
over their sinking comrades. 

Shoals of ants were being carried 
away by the current into the middle 
of the ditch, where gradually they 





ing, floundering hundred-yard rite 
was remorselessly if slowly advancing 
towards the besieged on the other bank. 

Near Leiningen a few mounted 
herdsmen awaited his orders. He sent 


one to the weir — the river must be 


damned more strongly to increase the 
speed and power of the water cours- 
ing through the ditch. A second peon 
was dispatched to the outhouses to 
bring spades and petrol sprinklers. 

When reinforcements reached Lein- 
ingen, the invaders were halfway over. 
But such, indeed, was his confidence 
that the Indians forgot their stupefied 
fear of the peril only a yard or two 
away; under the planter’s supervision, 
they began fervidly digging up to the 
edge of the bank and throwing clods 
of earth and spadefuls of sand into the 
midst of the hostile fleet. 

The petrol sprinklers were also 
brought into action. Streams of evil- 
reeking oi] now soared and fell over 
an enemy already in disorder through 
the bombardment of earth and sand. 

Suddenly Leiningen noticed that the 
ants were now attacking along an ever- 
widening front. As the numbers both 
of his men and his petro] sprinklers 
weré severely limited, this rapid exten- 
sion of the line of battle was becoming 
an overwhelming danger. 

To add to his difficulties, the very 
clods of earth they flung into that black 
floating carpet often whirled fragments 
towards the defenders’ side, and here 
and there dark ribbons were already 
mounting the inner bank. True, when- 
ever a man saw these they could still 
be driven back into the water by spade- 
fuls of earth or jets of petrol. But the 
file of defenders was too sparse and 
scattered to hold off at all points these 
landing parties, and though the peons 
toiled like madmen, their plight became 
momentarily more perilous. 

Leiningen surveyed his position. A 
dispassionate observer would have es- 
timated the odds against him at a thou- 
sand to one. But Leiningen had not 
erred when he decided he would fight 
elemental with elemental. The water 
in the ditch was slowly beginning to 
rise; the stronger damming of the river 
was making itself apparent. 

Visibly the swiftness and power of 
the masses of water increased, swirling 
into quicker and quicker movement its 
living black surface, carrying away 
more and more of it on the hastening 
current. 

Victory had been snatched from the 
very jaws of defeat. With a hysterical 
shout of joy, the peons intensified their 
bombardment of earth clods and sand. 
And now the wide cataract down the 
opposite bank was thinning and ceas 

(Continued on page 20) ij 
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HE MEETS ALL 
CALLS FOR PLASTICS 


The Story of 
Dick Bryan 


HE 38th annual National Motor Boat Show in 
New York was the world’s and year’s largest. 
Throngs saw a seamless plastics catboat. It was first 
cousin to a one-piece, all-plastics dinghy that caused 
an earlier sensation when it was shown by the Beetle 
Boat Company of New Bedford, Massachusetts. 

Dick Bryan was the man responsible for assisting 
Beetle marine engineers by designing molds for both 
these boats. At 29 he is assistant section laboratory 
engineer at the General Electric Chemical Depart- 
ment’s famed No, 1 Plastics Avenue in Pittsfield, Mass. 
He’s a graduate of the intensive apprentice course 
General Electric conducts for plastics moldmakers. 
He’s also directed engineering work on plastics por- 
tions of the University of California’s huge, new syn- 
chrotron. He finds the growing demand for plastics 
offers a challenge he enjoys answering. General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, New York. 
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Fatherless at 5, Dick took to Scouting early. He attended 
high school in Westfield, Mass., and worked after classes 
in a clothing store. After graduation he went to Pitts- 
field to enter the hard and practical apprentice course 
where he learned moldmaking and design for three and 
a half years. 





When Dick met ral girl he later married, she was attend- 
ing Radcliffe College. Nowadays, at home, he spends 
many week ends making toys and furniture for his young 


son and daughter. The Bryans bicycle and fish. Sometimes 
Dick gets away for hunting trips in the Berkshire Hills. 
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After being graduated, Dick was enrolled in the General 
Electric student en poaeee course. So, he became a 
product engineer. Pie helped develop plastics sealing 
caps, directed creation of the atom smasher's plastics 
parts, and figured out how boats could be molded in one 
piece from plastics. 
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In the methods and equipment ebaraeery. Dick helps 
supervise designs and — ies methods that may lead to 
new uses of versatile plastics. This work calls on all the 
abilities Dick and other young product engineers possess, 

and urges them on to greater activities in their field. 






Leiningen Versus Ants 
(Continued from page 18) 


as if the ants were becoming aware 
that they could not attain their aim. 


» They were scurrying back up the slope 


to safety. 

The news ran swiftly along the entire 
Chain of outposts, and soon a long scat- 
tered line of laughing men could be 
geen hastening along the ditch towards 
the scene of victory. In wild abandon 
they celebrated the triumph — as if 
there were no longer thousands of mil- 
lions of merciless, cold and hungry eyes 
watching them from the opposite bank, 
watching and waiting. 

The sun sank behind the rim of the 
tamarind wood. It was expected that 
the ants would remain quiet until dawn. 
But to defeat any forlorn attempt at a 
crossing, the flow of water through the 
ditch was powerfully increased by 
opening the dam still further. 

In spite of this impregnable barrier, 
Leiningen was not yet altogether con- 
vinced that the ants would not venture 
another surprise attack. He ordered his 
men to camp along the bank overnight, 
to patrol the ditch in two of his motor 
cars, and to illuminate the surface of 
the water with headlights and electric 
torches. 

After having taken all the precau- 
tions he deemed necessary, the farmer 
ate his supper with considerable appe- 
tite and went to bed. His slumbers were 
in no way disturbed by the memory of 
the waiting, live, twenty square miles. 


Dawn found a thoroughly refreshed 
and active Leiningen riding along the 
edge of the ditch. The planter saw be- 
fore“him a motionless and unaltered 
throng of besiegers. He studied the 
wide belt of water between them and 
the plantation, and for a moment al- 
most regretted that the fight had ended 
$0 soon and so simply. 

He rode along the eastern and south- 
em sections of the ditch and found 
everything in order. He reached the 
Western section, opposite the tamarind 
wood, and here, contrarv to the other 
battle fronts, he found the enemy very 
busy indeed. The trunks and branches 
of the trees and the creepers of the 
lianas, on the far bank of the ditch, 
fairly swarmed with industrious insects. 
But instead of eating the leaves there 
and then, they were merely gnawing 
through the stalks, so that a thick green 
shower fell steadily to the ground. 

All at once he realized the aim that 
fain of green was intended to serve. 

Each single leaf was being pulled or 
pushed by dozens of toiling insects, and 
Was borne straight to the edge of the 


He had thought it impossible for the 


ants to build rafts for themselves — 
well, here they were, coming in thou- 
sands, more than enough to bridge the 
ditch. Leaves after leaves rustled down 
the slope into the water, where the 
current drew them away from the bank 
and carried them into midstream. And 
every single leaf carried several ants. 
Leiningen galloped away, yelling or- 
ders as he rushed past outpost after 
outpost: “Bring petrol pumps to the 
southwest front! Issue spades to every 
man along the line facing the wood!” 


Tur sporting zest with which the ex- 
citement of the novel contest had in- 
spired him the day before had now 
vanished: in its place was a cold and 
violent purpose. He would send these 
vermin back to the hell where they be- 
longed, He had underestimated the 
might of the enemy; he really would 
have to bestir himself if he hoped to 
outwit them. 

The biggest danger now, he decided, 
was the point where the western sec- 
tion of the ditch curved southwards. 
Arrived there, he found his worst fears 
justified. The power of the current had 
huddled the leaves and their crews of 
ants so close together at the bend that 
the bridge was almost ready. True, 
streams of petrol and clumps of earth 
still prevented a landing. But the num- 
ber of floating leaves was increasing 
ever more swiftly. 

Leiningen galloped to the weir. The 
damming of the river was controlled by 
a wheel on its bank. The planter or- 
dered the man at the wheel first to 
lower the water in the ditch almost to 
vanishing point, then suddenly to let 
the river in again, This maneuver was 
to be repeated over and over again 
until further notice. 

This tactic was at first successful. 
The water in the ditch sank, and with 
it the film of leaves. The green fleet 
nearly reached the bed and the troops 
on the far bank swarmed down the 
slope to it. Then a violent flow of water 
at the original depth raced through the 
ditch, overwhelming leaves and ants, 
and sweeping them along. 

Again and again, the water sank and 
rose. It lowered once more nearly to 
its bed; but this time the exhausted 
defenders waited in vain for the flush 
of destruction. Leiningen sensed disas- 
ter; something must have gone wrong 
with the machinery of the dam. Then 
a sweating peon tore up to him — 

“They're over!” 

While the besieged were concen- 
trating upon the defense of the stretch 
opposite the wood, the seemingly unaf- 
fected line beyond the wood had be- 
come the theatre of decisive action. 

Just as the man at the weir had low- 
ered the water almost to the bed of the 
ditch, the ants on a wide front began 


another attempt at a direct cros: 
like that of the preceding day. Into the” 
emptied bed poured an_ irresistible 
throng. Rushing across the ditch, they 
attained the inner bank before the 
slow-witted Indians fully grasped the 
situation. Their frantic screams dumb- 
founded the man at the weir. Before 
he could direct the river anew into the 
safeguarding bed he saw himself sur. 
rounded by raging ants. He ran liké 
the others, for his life. 

When Leiningen heard this, he 
knew the plantation was doomed, He 
wasted no time bemoaning the inevit- 
able. He fired three revolver shots into 
the air — the signal for his men to re- 
treat instantly within the “inner moat.” 
Then he rode towards the ranchhouse. 

This was two miles from the point 
of invasion. There was therefore time 
enough to prepare the second line of 
defense against the advent of the ants. 
Of the three great petrol cisterns near 
the house, one had already been half 
emptied by the constant withdrawals 
needed for the pumps during the fight 
at the water ditch. The remaining pet- 
rol in it was now drawn off through 
underground pipes into the concrete 
trench which encircled the ranchhouse. 

And there, drifting in twos and 
threes, Leiningen’s men reached him. 
Most of them were trying to preserve 
an air of calm and indifference, belied, 
however, by their restless glances and 
knitted brows. The planter called his 
peons around him. 

“Well, lads,” he began, “we've lost 
the first round. But we'll smash the beg- 
gars yet, don’t you worry. Anyone who 
thinks otherwise cdn draw his pay heg 
and now and push off. There are rafts 
enough on the river.” 

Not a man stirred. 


L eININGEN acknowledged his silent 
vote of confidence with a laugh that 
was half a grunt, “That’s the stuff, lads. 
Too bad if you’d missed the rest of the 
show, eh? Well, the fun won’t start till 
morning. Once these blighters turn tail, 
there'll be plenty of work for everyone 
and higher wages all round. Now run 
along and get some sleep.” 

The bridges over the concrete ditch 
were removed. Here and there solitary 
ants had reached the ditch; they gazed 
at the petrol meditatively, then scur- 
ried back again. Apparently they had 
little interest at the moment for what 
lay beyond the evil-reeking barrier; the 
abundant spoils of the plantation were 
the main attraction. Soon the trees, 
shrubs and beds for miles around were 
hulled with ants zealously gobbling the 
yield of long weary months of strent- 
ous toil. 

The next day Leiningen rose with the 
sun and went out on the flat roof of his 

(Continued on page 23) 
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WHEW! THIS KIDS 
LEARNING A , 
PZ LESSON HELL 
NEVER FORGET! 


Lf Gc 
THE BRAKEMAN, WHO SAW THE NEAR TRAGEDY SIGNALS THE 
FREIGHT TO HALT....... 


ITS CERTAINLY 
BEST BY TASTE- 


> 
SY Here's No TIME 
TO WASTE, QUICKIE. 
~\ GO DOWN HEAD 


FIRST AND GRAB 


WAAA / 
IM FALLING / 


ITS A LUCKY DAY FOR, 
} THIS LITTLE FELLA THAT 


I COULONT STOP THE 


TRAIN IN _, 
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RIGHT, PARD/ RC 
SURE TASTES BEST! 


Bill Elliott’s favorite brand is RC. 
He tried leading colas in paper 
cups, found Royal Crown Cola 
tasted much the best. Try it. Two 
full glasses in each bottle! 


See Bill Elliott in 
“OLD LOS ANGELES” 
A Republic Picture 











OU CAN’T MEASURE a man’s 
mind by the length of the shirt 
tail he flies in the breeze. Neither 
does a “new look” rhean a new woman. 
Clothes and the way you wear them 
May not reveal your innermost char- 
acter. But they’re a mighty important 
item when someone’s sizing you up for 
the first time — and someone always is. 
And then there’s your general public 
who don’t know your sterling qualities 
as your loving family or your steady 
girl knows them. The g. p. has to judge 
you largely on your appearance. And a 
costume bordering on chaos does not 


generally suggest an orderly mind. 


Q. I date a swell boy, but there is 
one thing wrong. He dresses like a 
Scarecrow. How can I tell him tactfully 
fo dress neater? I know he has nice 
clothes. 


A. Among girls it’s a point of honor 
to tell another girl when her slip is 
dropping anchor or when her stocking 
seams have gone astray. That’s the way 
it should be between all friends. 

But somehow it seems much harder 
to take your favorite fellow aside for a 
little friendly criticism. You have to 

around the subject being tactful, 
when you'd rather be frank. Here are a 
few diplomatic detours to the bitter 
truth. 

Without actually telling Dave that 
he looks like a refugee from a com 
fleld, you might try to make him a 
little more clothes-conscious. Perhaps 
you can do this by commenting on 
other boys’ clothes. We don’t recom- 
fend that you gush and rave about 
every smoothie on the street unti] Dave 
@ecides you judge a fellow solely by 
the cut of his trousers. But you could 
get your point across by sach comments 
as, “One reason I’m voting for Larry 
for president of the Speech Club is that 
his neat appearance always makes 
such a good impression on visiting de- 
baters.” 

In addition to showing that you no- 
tice what the other boys wear, you 
/ might indicate to Dave that you are 
Conscious of his clothes, too. On those 
fare occasions when he does discard 
his moth-eaten old track sweater and 
plaid shirt for a white collar and sports 
coat, make your appreciation audible. 
Again, no flowery flattery! If you pour 
=. # on, youll only make him squirm. 

Many boys have an idea that it’s not 
"masculine to be concerned about their 
clothes, and Dave may not warm up to 
being treated as a dandy. 


BOY dates GIRL 


But you should be able to put in a 
subtle word to the effect that you think 
he has good taste in clothes (when he 
shows it). No boy will object to your 
telling him he’s wearing a good-looking 
sports coat. Or you might inquire, 
“Where did you get those handsome 
argyle socks, Dave? I scoured the town 
looking for some for Dad’s birthday, 
but I didn’t see any that attractive!” 

If Dave realizes you're impressed 
by his appearance, he may drag the 
sports jacket out of hiding more often. 
And he may be more careful to see that 
his socks harmonize with his tie. 

Depending on your man, you might 
also be able to kid him out of his old 
clothes. If Dave has a sense of humor, 
try giving some of his more fantastie 
costumes the kind of ribbing they de- 
serve. Tell him Aunt Amy wants to 
know whether he was the inspiration 


fy (ay teed 


for Al Capp’s Dogpatch style of dress; 
or that you've persuaded your mother 
not to send your dad’s old suit to the 
local Clothes for Europe agency, be- 
cause you think he needs it more. Next 
time he shows up for a date looking as 
if he’s been prospecting in the North 
Woods for the last ten months, chal- 
lenge him with, “Oh, I thought we 
were going out! Shall I run upstairs and 
put on my dungarees, too?” 

A word to the boys: Sure you love 
your old cords and your big purple 
sweater with the basketball letter on it. 
Sally has a battered pair of moccasins 
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and one of her brother's discarded s 
shirts that she swears by, tov. 


chances are she doesn’t insist on wear- 


ing them whenever and wherever she 
is with you. Chances are one of the 
reasons you get wobbly knees at the 
thought of squiring Sally around on 
Saturday night is that she always looks 
like the million-dollar-kid you think 
she is. 

You're always proud to show her off 
to the gang. 

Maybe she’d like to be proud of you, 
too. Maybe she doesn’t like to have to 
be constantly apologizing to her par- 
ents for your appearance. (Could be 
Sally’s dad keeps laying down those 
impossibly early curfews, just because 
you don’t look like a very reliable char- 
acter! ) 

You don’t have to dress like an 
Esquire fashion ad to make Sally proud 
of you. It’s not so much the suit as it is 
the style in which you wear it. Even 
your basketball sweater wouldn’t be 
objectionable for a casual week night 
date —if you remembered to have it 
cleaned once in awhile, and if you 
sported a spick white shirt beneath it. 
Regular sessions at the barber shop and 
a system for conquering the jalopy 
grease under your fingernails will also 
boost your stock. 

Clothes— no matter how expensive 
or beautifully tailored—do not make 
the man. But untidy, unpressed, or 
grimy clothes can break the best of 
fellows. 


If you have questions similar to 
those which appear on this page, send 
them to Gay Head, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Please do not ask for answers by 
letter, nor enclose postage stamps. 
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j Leiningen Versus Ants 
"(Continued from page 20) 


house. A scene like one from Dante lay 
ground him; for miles in every direc- 
tion there was nothing but a black, glit- 
tering multitude, a multitude of rested, 
sated, but none the less ravenous ants: 
yes, look as far as one might, one could 
ge nothing but that rustling black 
throng, except in the north, where the 
great river drew a boundary they could 
not hope to pass. But even the high 
sone breakwater, along the bank of 
the river, which Leiningen had built as 
a defense against inundations, was, like 
the paths, the shorn trees and shrubs, 
the ground itself, black with ants. 

So their greed was not glutted in raz- 
ing that vast plantation? Not by a long 
chalk; they were all the more eager 
now on a rich and certain booty — four 
hundred men, numerous horses, and 
bursting granaries. 

At first it seemed that the petrol 
trench would serve its purpose. The be- 
siegers sensed the peril of swimming it, 
and made no move to plunge blindly 
over its brink. Instead they devised a 
better maneuver; they began to collect 
shreds of bark, twigs and dried leaves 
and dropped these into the petrol. 
Everything green, which could have 
been similarly used, had long since 
been eaten. After a time, though, a dong 
procession could be seen bringing from 
the west the tamarind leaves used as 
rafts the day before, 

Since the petrol was perfectly still, 
the refuse stayed where it was thrown. 
It was several hours before the ants 
succeeded in covering an appreciable 
part of the surface. Finally, they were 
ready to proceed to a direct attack. 

Their storm troops swarmed down 
the concrete side, scrambled over the 
supporting surface of twigs and leaves, 
and impelled these over the few remain- 
ing streaks of open petrol until they 
teached the other side. Then they be- 
gan to climb up this to make straight 
for the helpless garrison. 

During the entire offensive, the 
planter sat peacefully, watching them 
with interest, but not stirring a muscle. 
Moreover, he had ordered his men not 
to disturb in any way whatever the ad- 
vancing horde. The petrol was now 
covered with ants. A few had climbed 
the inner concrete wall and were scurry- 
ing towards the defenders. 

“Everyone back from the ditch!” 
roared Leiningen. The men rushed 
away, without the slightest idea of his 
plan. He stooped forward and cau- 
tiously dropped into the ditch a stone 
which split the floating carpet and its 
living freight, to reveal a gleaming 
patch of petrol. A match spurted, sank 
down to the oily surface — Leiningen 


§ rang back; in a flash a towering ram- 
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SKET FOR CARRYING. 
CEREA 
These golden-good biscuits are 
packed with satisfying whole 
wheat flavor—make a real he-man 
breakfast treat! Always ask for 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat, the 
original Niagara Falls product, 
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of fire encompassed the garrison. 
is spectacular and instant repulse 
the Indians into ecstacy. They 
uded, yelled and stamped, like 
at a pantomime. 
it was some time before the petrol 
| burned down to the bed of the ditch 
| © and the wall of smoke and flame began 
= to lower. The ants had retreated in a 
wide circle from the devastation. 
a Yet their perseverance was by no 
* means broken; indeed, each setback 
seemed only to whet it. The concrete 
‘cooled, the flicker of the dying flames 
wavered and vanished, petrol from the 
second tank poured into the trench — 
and the ants marched forward anew to 
the attack. 
The foregoing scene repeated itself 



















in every detail. Once again they with- 
drew; once again petrol flowed into the 
ditch. Would the creatures never learn 
that their self-sacrifice was utterly 
senseless? It really was senseless, wasn’t 
it? Yes, of course it was senseless — pro- 
vided the defenders had an unlimited 
supply of petrol. 

When Leiningen reached this stage 
of reasoning, he felt for the first time 
since the arrival of the ants that his 
confidence was deserting him. His skin 
began to creep; he loosened his collar. 
Once the devils were over the trench 
there wasn’t a chance for him and his 
men. 

For the third’ time the flames de- 
stroyed the attacking troops, and 
burned down to extinction. Yet the ants 

















































1. That French gal in your class who’s here 
for some lend-lease learning is certainly 
@n eyeful from the Eiffel. In order to fur- 
ther Franco-American relations, start off 
by wearing un tres beau Arrow Shirt, 
Arrow Tie, Arrow Handkerchief. 





keeps things in the right mood—and a 
gives the gal a perfect close-up 

of how that shirt really trims your torso. 

Now things are moving, n’est-ce-pas? 








How to do well with a mademoiselle 





2. Her first glimpse of that famous Arrow 
Collar (with a neatly knotted Arrow Tie 
beneath it) puts a gleam in her eye. Now’s 
the time to hand her your Maginot line in 
your best text-book French! “Mam’selle, 
vous étes magnifique!” 





4. Voila! A little American ingenuity (and 
a lot of Arrow) and the gal is hooked, tout 
de suite! MORAL: Toujours Pamour. Tou- 
jours Arrow Shirts, Ties, and Handker- 
chiefs. At your dealer’s. Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Inc. 
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poured into the ditch, once more it was 


possible to hold the position — for the 
moment. 

It was obvious, however, that this 
tactic meant only the postponement of 
defeat and death. A few of the peons 
fell on their knees and began to pray; 
others, shrieking insanely, fired their 
revolvers at the black, advancing 
masses. 

Leiningen flogged his brain till it 
reeled. Was there nothing on earth 
could sweep this devils’ spawn back 
into the hell from which it came? 

Then out of the inferno of his be- 
wilderment rose a terrifying inspiration, 
Yes, one hope remained, and one alone. 
It might be possible to dam the great 
river completely, so that its waters 
would overflow into the entire gigantic 
“saucer” of land in which lay the plan- 
tation. In half an hour, perhaps even 
earlier, the plantation and its hostile 
army of occupation could be flooded. 

The ranchhouse and _ outbuildings 
stood upon rising ground. Their foun- 
dations were higher than the break- 
water, so the’ flood would not reach 
them. And any remaining ants trying 
to ascend the slope could be repulsed 
by petrol. 

It was possible — yes, if one could 
only get to the dam! A distance of 
nearly two miles lay between the ranch 
house and the weir — two miles of ants. 
Was there an Indian daring enough 
after that ‘to run the gauntlet? 

No, there was only one thing for it, 
he’d have to make the attempt himself; 
he might just as well be running as sit- 
ting still, anyway, when the ants finally 
got him. Besides, there was a bit of a 
chance. Perhaps the ants weren't so al- 
mighty; perhaps he had allowed the 
mass suggestion of that evil black 
throng to hypnotize him. 

Leiningen got up on a chair. “Hey, 
lads, listen to me!” he cried. Slowly 
and listlesslv the men began to shuffle 
towards him, the apathy of death al- 
ready stamped on their faces. 

“Listen, lads!” he shouted. “There’s 
still a chance to save our lives — by 
flooding the plantation from the river. 
It was I who called the tune, and now 
I'r> going to pay the piper. 

“The moment I’m over the ditch, set 
fire to the petrol. That” allow time for 
the flood to do the trick. Then all you 
have to do is to wait here all snug and 
quiet till I'm back. Yes, I'm coming 
back, trust me” — he grinned — “when 
I’ve finished my slimming-cure.” 

He pulled on high leather boots, 
drew heavy gauntlets over his hands, 
and stuffed the spaces between breech- 
es and boots, gauntlets and arms, shirt 
and neck, with rags soaked in petrol. 
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d his eyes. Finally, he plugged 
nostrils and ears with cotton-wool, 
gd let the peons drench his clothes 
with petrol. 

He started off towards the northwest 
emer of the trench. With a bound he 
was over — and among the ants. 

The garrison had no opportunity to 
watch Leiningen’s race against death. 
The ants were climbing the inner bank 
wain — the lurid ring of petrol blazed 
iloft. For the fourth time that day the 
flection from the fire shone on the 
weating faces of the imprisoned men, 
ad on the reddish-black cuirasses of 
their oppressors. The red and blue, 
dark-edged flames leaped vividly now, 
elebrating what? The funeral pyre of 
the four hundred, or of the hosts of 
lestruction? 

Leiningen ran. He ran in long, equal 
strides, with only one thought, one 
sensation, in his being — he must get 
through. He dodged all trees and 
shrubs; except for the split seconds his 
gles touched the ground the ants 
should have no opportunity to alight 
om him. That they would get to him 
son, despite the petrol in his clothes, 
he realized only too well, but he knew 
even more surely that he must, and 
that he would get to the weir. 

Not until he had reached halfway 
did he feel ants under his clothes, and 
1 few on his face. Mechanically he 
struck at them, scarcely conscious of 
their bites. He saw he was drawing ap- 
preciably nearer the weir — the dis- 
tance grew less and less — sank to five 
hundred — three-two-one hundred 
yards. 

Then he was at the weir and grip- 
ping the ant-hulled wheel. Hardly had 
he seized it when a horde of infuriated 
ants flowed over his hands, arms and 
shoulders. He started the wheel — be- 
fore it turned once: on its axis the swarm 
covered his face. Leiningen strained 
like a madman, his lips pressed tight; 
if he opened them to draw breath... 

He turned and turned; slowly the 
dam lowered until it reached the bed 
of the river. Already the water was 
overflowing the ditch. Another minute, 
nd the river was pouring through the 
near-by gap in the breakwater. The 
flooding of the plantation had begun. 

Leiningen let go the wheel. Now that 
he had completed his task, he felt the 
smart raging over his flesh from the 
bites of sawing and piercing insects. 

Frantic with pain, he almost plunged 
into the river, To be ripped and slashed 
to shreds by piranhas? Already he was 


‘mnning the return journey, knocking 


ants from his gloves and jacket, brush- 
ing them from his bloodied face, 
squashing them to death under his 
clothes. His heart pounded as if it 
would burst; blood roared in his ears; 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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The other day, a couple of kids 


showed me some pictures they’d 
taken of the hill on which they coast. 


The pictures had an amateur look 
about them, because the scenery 
looked flat and unreal —as if it had 
been pasted on the background. 


The way to avoid this amateur 
look (and I got this straight from the 
professionals) is to get some object 
in the foreground of your picture. 
(Just as the photographer has gotten 
the birch tree in the foreground of 
the picture above.) It gives your pic- 
ture a feeling of depth. 


Look around. Use a tree, or rock, 
or person. If there’s nothing around, 
stand a pair of skis in the snow, or a 
shovel, or build a snowman. Any- 
thing, so long as you get some object 
in the foreground. 


But before you click the shutter, 


ASK FOR Ansco 


by Ken Johnson 


be sure you have Ansco (and I mean 
Ansco) Film in your camera. 


For Ansco Film has a “wide lati- 
tude” which makes allowance for 
small exposure errors—helps you get 
a better picture every time you click 
that shutter. 


So, to be on the safe side, load your 
camera with Ansco Film. 


Your copy 

is waiting 
Forthoseof youwho 
really want to be- 
come the number 
one photographerin 
school, Ansco has a 
seal fascinating booklet 
Photography Made Easy.” 

Read it. Study it. It’s easy. Pienty of 

fun. With 60 pages of examples, sug- 
gestions, pictures. Your dealer has a 
copy for you. Just 25¢. Ansco, Bingham- 
ton, New York. 


FILM & CAMERAS 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
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Short Shots 


“screw-ball” he loves to talk about. 

Joe McCarthy’s favorite is Jay Kirke, 
a character he managed at Louisville in 
the American Association. 

One day Kirke muffed a signal in 
the last inning, costing Louisville the 
game. McCarthy, usually a mild sort 
of person, blew his top. He told Kirke 
to meet him in the clubhouse after the 
game. 

McCarthy paced the floor savagely. 
He waited and waited, but Kirke didn’t 
show up. The longer McCarthy paced, 
the more_furious he became. Most of 
the players were dressed when the door 
opened. There stood Kirke—and a 
priest. 

“Come in, Father,” said Jay. “I want 
you to meet my friends.” 

One of the hottest shots in the East 
is a 5-foot, 9-inch deaf boy named 
Carl Lorello, who stars for the New 
York School for the Deaf. Last carn 
he averaged 21 points a game for 2 
games. This year he is steaming eto 
at a 23-point-a-game pace. He set a 
new district record against Mahopac 
High by sinking 54 points, 43 of them 
in the second half. 

The dope on Carl was sent to me by 
Pat Garrigan, of New Rochelle (N. Y.) 
High, and Bob Mullally, of the New 
York School for the Deaf. 


Everybody wants to get into the act. 


F sre big-league manager has a 


Nows it’s the girls, June Stires, of 
Blytheville (Ark.) High, tells me that 
Sue Widner, a forward on Blytheville’s 
girls’ team, scored 53 points against 


Gosnell High this season. 
ders if this is a record. 

Maybe for this season, June. Certainly 
not for all time. In 1925 Marie G. Boyd, 
of Central High, Lonaconing, Md., 
scored — hold on to your bonnet, honey, 
you won't believe this— 156 points 
in a game against Ursaline Academy! 
Her team won, 163-3. 


Rhode Island State’s 
famous basketbal! coach, was trying to 
teach his freshmen how to shoot fouls. 
But he kept being interrupted by a 
fresh kid, who wasn’t the least bit 
bashful about contradicting and cor- 
recting him. Finally Keaney blew up. 

“Look, son,” he said, “you go right 
to the infirmary and tell the doctor there 
to give you a sanity test. If he finds 
you mentally okay, tell him to give 
you a written note to that effect and 
bring it back to me.” 

The freshman’s ears burned and he 
left immediately. He returned a half 


June won- 


Frank Keaney, 





Ernie Garra in Collier's 
“Aw, Coach! You wouldn’t want 
me for center. Shucks! I’m no good.” 


hour later, waving a slip of paper. He 
thrust it into Kvaney’s face. 

“T’ve got it, Keaney,” he challenged. 
“Now let’s see you get yours.” 

Judging by the 1947 honor roll of 
outstanding track and field perform- 
ances, California leads the land in the 
production of schoolboy track stars. Of 
the 115 star performances listed, Cali- 
fornia acounted for 25. Texas came next 
with 19 listings, followed by Illinois 
with 15, Indiana with 9, Ohio with 8, 
and Iowa with 5. 

The football fans refuse to forget that 
the season “died” three months ago. 
They still keep bombarding me with 
records. Pete Dugan, coach at Massena 
(N. Y.) High, puts in a plug for his 
left halfback, Gusty Creazzo. Gusty, a 
16-year-old sophomore, started the 
season as a third-string end. Later 
Coach Dugan promoted him to the first- 
string backfield. Here’s how Gusty 
showed his appreciation (against Pots- 
dam High): 

He gained a total of 394 yards, 
scored two touchdowns on runs of 74 
and 54 yards, and set up three of his 
team’s four other scores. In two subse- 
quent games, G usty tallied five more 
times on runs of 75, 40, 60, 69, and 
15 yards. 

“In your January 19 column,” writes 
Marion Lalli, of Memorial High, West 
New York, N. J., “you praised the Santa 
Monica (Calif.) High football team for 
rolling up 426 points to their foes’ 71 in 
12 games. I don’t think that is so good, 
because it averages up to only 855 
points per game to their opponents’ 
5.91. 
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“In 1946 Memorial High scored 477 
points in 11 games to their rivals’ 89. 
That gave them an average of 43.36 to 
their opponents’ 3.54. Our average for 
the past two seasons is 41.6 to the ene- 
mies 4.5. Bring on Michigan!” 
—HerRMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


OLYMPIC RESULTS 


Our Uncle Sam did very nicely in 
the 1948 Winter Olympic Games held 
last month. We finished a cozy third. 

Sweden won the championship with 
82 points. Switzerland was runner-up 
with 77 points; then came U. S. with 
73% points. 

Here are the stars who led the U. S. 
team to its surprising third-place finish: 

1. Gretchen Fraser, 28-year-old pig- 
tailed housewife from Vancouver, Wash. 
-the first American ever to win a first 
place in skiing. 

2. Dick Button, 18-year-old figure 
skater from Englewood, N. J. —the 
frst American ever to win the men’s 
figure skating title. His performance was 
judged the greatest ever seen in the 
Olympic Games. 

3. Francis Tyler, of Saranac, N. Y. 
-pilot of the winning four-man bob- 
sled team. 

Speed Skating 

500 meters (547 yards) — Finn Helge- 
sen, Norway. 

1500 meters (metric mile) — Sverre Far- 
stad, Norway. 

5,000 meters (3% 
klev, Norway. 

10,000 meters 
ffarth, 


miles) — Reidar Lia- 


(6% miles) — Ake Sey- 
Sweden. 
Figure Skating 

Men’s — Richard Button, Englewood, 
N. J. 

Women’s — Barbara Ann Scott, Canada. 

Pairs — Micheline Lannoy and Pierre 
Baugniet, Belgium. 

Skiing 

Men’s slalom — Edi Reinalter, 
land. 

Women’s slalom — Gretchen Fraser, Van- 
couver, Wash. 

Men’s downhill — Henri Oreiller, France. 

Women’s downhill — Hedy Schlunegger, 
Switzerland. 

Men’s Nordic combined (11-mile cross- 
country and jump) — Heikki Hasu, Finland. 

Men’s Alpine combined (downhill and 
slalom ) — Henri Oreiller, France. 

Women’s Alpine combined — Trude Bei- 
ser, Austria. 

Special ski jump — Peter Hugsted, Nor- 
way. 

18-kilometer (11 miles) cross-country — 
Martin Lundstrom, Sweden. 

40-kilometer (25 miles) relay — Sweden. 

50-kilometer (31 miles) — Nils Karlsson, 
Sweden. 


Switzer- 


Bobsledding 

One-man cresta — Nino Bibbia, Italy. 

Two-man — Switzerland. 

Four-man — United States (Francis Ty- 
ler, Lake Placid, N. Y., pilot; Pat Martin, 
Lake Placid; Ed Rimkus, Schenectady, 
N. Y.; Bill D’Amico, Lake Placid). 


Ice Hockey 
Canada— Won seven games, tied one. 
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A MAN RUNNING 
THE 100 YARD 
DASH IN 9.4 
(WORLD RECORD Time) 
1S TRAVELING 
ABOUT 20 MBH. 
-.. AN ANTELOPE 


Razy.! 
< on D ware Sreoane 
OMETMIN ’ PASSED 
ne A SECOND AGO! 










NRE? MILES PER HOUR 


SPALDING TRACK SHOES ARE 
| WORN BY LEADING TRACK STARS 
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‘SOFTBALL 1S ONE OF AMERICA'S 





BUT IS IT SOFT? NO sie! | 
THE SPALDING SOFT BALL USED BY THOUSANDS 
OF TEAMS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY ee 
— KEEPS \ITS SHAPE,GAME AFTER GAME 


FASTEST GROWING SPORTS... | 








LOOK FOR THE 
SPALDING LABEL 
next time you buy athletic 


equipment and get the 
best! 


FREE! we 


A few copies of the 
1947 Sports Show 
cartoon books are 
still available. 
Write Spalding, 
Dept.SM, 19 Beek- 
man St., New York 
8, N. ¥. 
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SPALOING 


SETS THE PACE (NV SPORTS 

















TITLE 


. TWENTY GRAND 

Short Stories 

SEVENTEEN 

by Booth Tarkington 

3. MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 
by Sally Benson 

——— 4, LONG, LONG AGO 

by Alexander Woollcott 

BABBITT 

by Sinclair Lewis 

A SAKI SAMPLER 

by Saki (H. H. Munro) 

7. THREE HOSTAGES 

by John Buchan 

DAVID HARUM 

by Edward Noyes Westcott 

9. COLD JOURNEY 
by Grace Zaring Stone 
(Ethel Vance) 

10. CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT 

by C. S. Forester 

GENGHIS KHAN 

by Harold Lamb 

12. SCARAMOUCHE 
by Rafael Sabatini 

13. LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN 
by Zane Grey 

14. SHORT HISTORY of the ARMY 

and NAVY 

by Fletcher Pratt 

GREEN MANSIONS 

by W. H. Hudson 


TOTAL 





— 5. 











—l1. 











— 15. 





Just one of 31 exciting Scholastic-BANTAMS. 
Read the list of titles below and place your 
order today. 


TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY 


Quantity 























——_—23. 


























16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


30. 


TWENTY GRAND is priced at only 20c for student subscribers. 


TITLE 


LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 

by Mark Twain 

CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 

by Rudyard Kipling 

WIND, SAND AND STARS 

by Antoine de Saint-Exupery 

OIL FOR THE LAMPS OF CHINA 
by Alice Tisdale Hobart 

ONLY YESTERDAY 

by Frederick Lewis Allen 

THE LIVES OF A BENGAL LANCER 
by F. Yeats-Brown 

ROGUE MALE 

by Geoffrey Household 

TUTT AND MR. TUTT 

by Arthur Train 

WILD ANIMALS | HAVE KNOWN 
by Ernest Thompson Seton 
THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO 
by Captain Ted W. Lawson 

THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 

by W. L. White 

THIS IS THE NAVY 

edited by Gilbert Cant 

MAMA’S BANK ACCOUNT 

by Kathryn Forbes 

TREASURE ISLAND 

by Robert Louis Stevenson 

MY GREATEST DAY IN BASEBALL 
by Babe Ruth and others 


. THE PEARL 


by John Steinbeck 
TOTAL 


All Titles 25c Each (except Twenty Grand) 
MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES (one or more titles) 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless order is to be billed to school authorities. 


POE. . csecessece 
SCHOLASTIC 
BOOKSHOP Address .. 
220 East 42nd St. , 
City cece 


New Yerk 17, N. Y. 


Peewee eee sees eesss 
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Leiningen Versus Ants © 
(Concluded from page 25) 


and a giant’s fist battered his lungs, 

The burning girdle of petrol ap 
peared infinitely far away; he could not 
last half that distance. 

A stone in the path . . . too weak to 
avoid it . . . the planter stumbled and 
collapsed. He tried to rise . . . he must 
be pinned under a rock .. . it was 
impossible . . . the slighest movement 
was impossible . . . Something outside 
him seemed to drag him to his feet. He 
tottered. He began to stagger forward 
again. 

Through the blazing ring hurtled an 
apparition which, as soon as it reached 
the ground on. the inner side, fell full 
length and did not move. Leiningen, at 
the moment he made that leap through 
the flames, lost consciousness for the 
first time in his life. As he lay there, 
with glazing eyes and lacerated face, 
he appeared a man returned from the 
grave. The peons rushed to him, 
stripped off his clothes, tore away the 
ants from his body. They carried him 
into the ranch house. 

As the curtain of flames lowered, 
one could see in place of the illimitable 
host of ants an extensive vista of water. 
The thwarted river had swept over the 
plantation, carrying with it the entire 
army. The wate. had collected in the 
great “saucer,” while the ants in vain 
attempted to reach the hill on which 
stood the ranch house. The girdle of 
flames held them back. 

So imprisoned between water and 
fire, they had been delivered into the 
annihilation that was their god. Near 
the farther mouth of the water-ditch, 
where the stone mole had its second 
gap, the ocean swept the lost battalions 
into the river, to vanish forever. 

The ring of fire dwindled as the 
water mounted to the petrol trench, 
and quenched the dimming flames. The 
flood swelled over ant-stippled shrubs 
and bushes, until it washed against the 
foot of the knoll whereon the besieged 
had taken refuge. 

Leiningen lay on his bed, his body 
swathed from head to foot in bandages. 
With fomentations and salves, they had 
managed to stop the bleeding, and had 
dressed his many wounds, Now they 
thronged around him, one question in 
every face. Would he recover? “He 
won't die,” said the old man who had 
bandaged him, “if he doesn’t want to.” 

The planter opened his eyes. “Every- 
thing in order?” he asked. 

“They’re gone,” said his nurse. “To 
hell.” He held out to his master a gourd 
full of a powerful sleeping draught 
Leiningen gulped it down. 

“I told you I'd come back,” he mur 


mured, “even if I am a bit streamlined.” 


He grinned and shut his eyes. He 


-— 
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INSIDE U. S. A., by John Gunther, Har- 
per. 1947. $5. 


Inside U. S. A. was liked so much by 
a group of students from a number of 
New York City high schools that they 
chose to discuss it on their weekly radio 
program (Young Book Reviewers) over 
station WMCA. One of these young re- 
viewers read Inside U. S. A. three times; 
another, who came to hear the program, 
took one look at the size of the book 
and left it alone. These are typical re- 
actions to Inside U. S. A. 

It’s a whale of a book! John Gunther 
traveled over almost every inch of the 
U. S., asked questions, and interviewed 
people. In his book he sets out to tell 
what makes the people, the cities, and 
the 48 states of the U. S. tick. What do 
they have in common? How are they 
different? Who really runs each city? 
Who are the VIPs (very important per- 
sons) of the U. S. A.? 

Facts a la Gunther are readable and 
fascinating. Gunther’s impressions are 


may not feel that his descriptions of 
people and places usually hit the nail 
squarely on the head. 

WARNING: Don't tackle Inside 
U. S. A. from the first chapter on Cali- 
fornia and plough straight through 
(unless you're a Californian). It isn’t 
that sort of a book. Begin with the 
chapter on your own state or-City. Then 
read Gunther’s interviews with some of 
the presidential candidates you've 
heard about. Finally branch out to the 
chapters on other states. 

A book of this sort is a challenge to 
a reader. Taking up the challenge has 
rewards; Inside U. S. A. has headed the 
list of popular non-fiction in the country 
since it came out nine months ago. 
When you’ve read all, or most, of it, 
ask yourself whether it gives you a pic- 
ture of the country you know. 


BABE RUTH, by Tom Meany. Barnes. 
1947. $2.75. 


This is a very superior sketch of the 
greatest home-run hitter of all time, It’s 
a light, amusing tale that will tickle 
your funnybone. 

Babe Ruth is not intended as a 
biography. Instead, it offers a host of 





fanny anecdotes about baseball’s most 
) colorful player. It covers Babe Ruth’s 





brisk and straightforward. You may or™~ 


youth in a Baltimore orphanage, his 
early days as a Red Sox pitcher, and 
the era of glory, big money, and laughs 
with the New York Yankees. 

Meany tells the story just as Babe 
lived it— with gusto and high humor. 


ABIGAIL ADAMS, by Janet Whitney. 

Little, Brown. 1947. $4. 

Here’s a first-rate biography for 
mature readers, It’s about a spirited 
girl who, despite the fact tha. she lived 
in the late 1700s when girls were to be 
seen and not heard, was as interested 
and full of opinions about the exciting 
times as was her famous husband. 

Abigail Adams was the wife of John 
Adams, the second President of the 
United States, and the mother of John 
Quincy Adams, the sixth President of 
the United States. She grew up in the 
days of the Stamp Act, the Townsend 
Act, and the Boston Tea Party. 

As this story opens, the young lawyer 
John Adams is calling regularly at 
Abigail Smith’s home. John Adams, at 
21, has graduated from Harvard and 
has just been presented to the bar in 
Boston. He is a quick-thinking, con- 
fident, ambitious young man; and he 
has determined not to marry until he is 
well on his way in his career. But he has 
reckoned without the lively young 
Abigail. 

Instead of narrowing her interests to 
the household, Abigail’s marriage 
broadens her interests to include the 
world. By sharing her husband’s hopes 
and problems, she takes part in the 
man’s world about her. And John 
Adams handles his public affairs with 
the calm and surety that comes from a 
happy marriage. 

This book is as nmtuch about John 
Adams and the events surrounding the 
beginning of our country as it is about 
Abigail. Those who are thrilled by our 
early history and the men who made it 


will like Abigail Adams. 


THEATRE GUILD ON THE AIR, edited 
by H. William Fitelson, Rinehart, 
1947. $4. 


Radio adaptations of 12 plays broad- 
cast by the “Theatre Guild on the Air” 
are collected in this book. 

All twelve plays are well-known: The 
Guardsman, Strange Interlude (Parts 
One and Two), They Knew What They 
Wanted, Payment Deferred, On Bor- 
rowed Time, Three Men On a Horse, 
Ah! Wilderness, The Silver Cord, The 
Show-Off, I Remember Mama, and 
Dead End. 

Here are scripts for one-hour club or 
radio programs. You can learn a good 
deal about radio script writing by com- 
paring these to the original plays. But if 
you re not interested in the script angle, 
read the original plays. 





world’s largest manufacturer of motorcycles 








Motorcycling Fun 
For Everyone 


Personal Transportation 
at Low Cost! 


Here it is... ev- 
erybody's motor- 
cycle ...a light- ; 
weight, sturdy, 
genuine Harley- 
Davidson that will 
take you places safely, quickly, 
conveniently and economically. 
Costs little to buy, little to op- 
erate. Handles easily, rides com- 
fortably. Just the thing for going 
to and from Work, school, store, 
town and on trips to distant places. 
Miles of enjoyment at pennies of 
cost! Dependable personal trans- 


yn N portation at real 


savings! See your 
For Men and Women 





For Boys and Girls 


- Harley - Davidson 
dealer today, and 
ask him to let you 
ride the new 125. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


Dept. SC, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


12 Wan lobiel a cae 


@ MOTOR—Single unit motor and trans- 
mission. Air-cooled, two cycle, single 
cylinder, Aluminum head. 

@ TRANSMISSION—Three speed. Constant 
mesh gears. Foot shift. 

@ IGNITION — Waterproof, with 6-pole 
shunt generator, voltage regulator, stor- 
age battery and coil. 

@ TIRES — 3.25 x 19”. 

@ BRAKES — Large, 5” internal expand- 
ing brake on each wheel. 


housing. 

















@ SPEEDOMETER — Built into headlamp | 


















































REGULATION 84 fF chasitver keyboard 
same as on + office machines 
» TOUCH SELECTOR 
» VARIABLE LINE SPACER 
wat » FLOATING SHIFT 


» ONE STROKE RIBBON 
REVERSE 


5. TYPEBAR SPEED BOOSTER 


ASK DEALER FOR DEMONSTRATION 


Smith-Corona 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
» Sel 
“SENIORS Su, 


America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


u 40% Seeamiecien << 
Powe homory Beok or Ca ase 
Free cards kit 


and sample 
PRINTCRA 1425 E. Elm St. 
Seranton 5, Pa 
\ CLASS RINGS, 

2) PINS & GUARDS 
So Revered Weta tant meres 
RING shown, $2.00 PIN only: gold-tilled $1.00; sterling 
silver @ gold plate, 75< GUARD some prices os pia 
Adé Fed Tex all prices) Request typical style sheet 


@ K. GROUSE C0, 400 Bruce Ave, No. Attleboro, Mass. 


(CINS- RINGS - 
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Jeoeson. Sond semaplo er sketch fer tree setimere 
LUDWI® PESSNER CO., Inc. 
Portland * . 


Rese , ARTISTIC MEDAL & Bacar ce co. 
122A F New York 7, N. 
Prices subject 10% Federal Sales ‘Few 


TYPEWRITERS! 


All Makee—Rebuilt or New 
School, Office or Home 
Write for Information 
M & M TYPEWRITER CO. 
82 W. Washington St.. Chicago. Ili. 


ATTENTION SENIORS!! 





For Use 





Sell your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS the 


country. prices ever offered, A 4 
voor os oH like wild- 
os 
TALTIES, box 235-N, 


Hurry! Write CRAFT-CARD 8 
| tt 20, Pa. 





GET BETTER MARKS 


MORE FREE TIME 


wih e SMith-Corona 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
















Say What You Please 


(Concluded) 


understand the action taken by the 
various nations at the U. N. 

The school faculty and Miss Anne 
Hale, executive secretary of the United 
Nations Association of Rochester, N. Y. 
are hearty supporters of the club. 

We are planning a drive to collect 
money for food to go to Europe. We 
have planned an extensive publicity 
campaign for a period prior to and in- 
cluding our U. N. Week (March 1 
through 5). During this period we will 
present the school assembly program. 
We're using the showcase in the main 
foyers for displays. We've also set up 
a table in the school library for all the 
literature on the U.N. 

Through these activities we hope to 
promote better understanding in our 
school and to make students United 
Nations-conscious. 

Adele M. Holtzman 
Corresponding Secretary 
U. N. Club 

Benjamin Franklin H. S. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

We thoroughly agree with Dolores 
Wolfer (issue of Feb. 9) that there 
should be no teen-age drinking. We 
think that if the school and church 
organizations would provide enough 
wholesome recreation, teen-agers would 
not go to places where there would be 
any liquor. 

We also agree with Dolores that you 
do a wonderful job in advising us on 
teen-age problems. An article should be 
written on the liquor question. 

Mary Lois Halsey 
Imogene L. Sontchi 
Wawaka (Ind.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

I always turn to “Say What You 
Please!” first, I enjoy finding out what 
the opinions and thoughts of my fellow 
readers are. 

Joanne Cook 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

I liked the business letter in the Eng- 
lish section (Jan. 19 issue) of your 
magazine. We are studying the friendly 
and the business letter in English class, 
and our teacher discussed your letter. 

It helped us understand the “musts” 
of letter writing. 

Nancy Schwinn 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 

Your short story, “Kid Brother,” fas- 
cinated me. It was full of excitement 
and so realistic and full of suspense, 
too. Sometimes I expected the ball to 


come tumbling out of the magazine 

hit me squarely in the face. I thas 

you for real reading entertainment. 
Margaret Gomez 
San Diego (Calif.) H. §. 


Dear Editor: 

Universal Military Training is a good 
idea— but for boys only. If the girls 
took the training, who'd be left to keep 
the homefires burning? Girls do most of 
the homekeeping and it would interrupt 
the art if the girls were sent for UMT, 
even for six months. 

UMT would be good for most boys. 
They need to learn a little discipline, 
The training might do away with some 
of the juvenile delinquency. 

On the other ‘hand, wouldn’t UMT 
interfere with boys’ schooling? For ex- 
ample, a boy might have to give up his 
study of science for a year. Maybe his 
interests would change, and we'd lose 
a future scientist. 

Doris Smith 
Independence (Ore.) H. S. 











Get FAS Tr 
UP and DOWN Relicf 


Are you miserable with coughs 
from colds or smoking? Suffer 
with stuffy nose? Here’s relief 
—fast...cough drops that work 
up and down. Famous Smith 
Brothers medication goes down to ease 
tickle, soothe irritated membranes. Menthol 
vapors go up to bring cool comfort to stuffy 
nose. Smith Brothers are richer in menthol 
—plus exclusive Smith Brothers medication. 
Look for “Trade” and “Mark” on orange 
box. Buy them today. STILL ONLY 5 


SMITH BROTHERS 
MENTHOL 


== COUGH DROPS *. 


MEDICATED 


Fa 








Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 6, 


signs. Finest A aap. Reasonable prices. 





Pins, >= —— ae ve for free ee 
Dept. P, Ce., Rochester, N 
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Soft-Spoken 


In the days of the Old West, a young 
college graduate inherited a ranch and 
went out to run it. He soon discovered 
that his cattle were being rustled and 
that his neighbor, who was a notorious 
killer, was the rustler. 

Being a timid person, he was at a 
loss as to the best way to handle the 
situation. Finally, after much thought, 
he decided to send the man a letter. 
The message read: “Dear Neighbor, I 
would appreciate it very much if you 
would be more careful in the future 
about leaving your hot branding irons 
lying around where my stupid cattle 
can lie down on them.” 


W. N. Golden, ‘‘Coronet’’ 


How Firm a Foundation? 


“Is my son becoming well-grounded 
in languages?” 

“I would put it even stronger than 
that,” replied the teacher. “I would say 
that he is actually stranded on them.” 

Wisconsin Journal of Education 


Pointing the Moral 
The young teacher had just finished 
telling a small boy in her class the story 
of a lamb that had strayed from the 
flock and been eaten by a wolf. 
“You see,” she said, “had the lamb 
been obedient and stayed in the flock, 


wolf, would it?” 
“No, m’am,” answered the boy. “It 
would have been eaten by us.” 
Watchman-Examiner 








Saturday Evening Post 









“Well, no, operator—not 
exactly person-to-person.” 


it would not have been eaten by the 








Touche 


The man had just bought a cigar in 
a department store and started to light 
it. 

“Didn’t you notice the sign?” asked 
the salesgirl. 

“What!” exploded the customer. 
“You sell cigars in here, but you pro- 
hibit smoking?” 

The salesgirl smiled sweetly: “We 


also sell bath towels.” 
Canning Trade 


Daylight Insomnia 


During a conversation with an old 
friend he hadn’t seen for some time, 
a Florida farmer was asked how he 
had been sleeping. 

“I sleep good nights,” he said, “and 
I sleep pretty good mornings, but af- 
ternoons I just seem to twist and 


” 
turn. 
—Woodmen of the World Magazine 


One Good Turn... 


The minister had just finished marry- 
ing a lovely plumber and a lovely 
young thing. When the ceremony was 
over, the plumber sidled up to the par- 
son and whispered in his ear, “I haven't 
any money, but I can fix your gas meter 


so it won't register.” 
—Sunshine Magazine 


The Anteater 


Mother: “Stop reaching across the 
table, Junior. Haven’t you a tongue?” 
Junior: “Yes, but my arm’s longer.” 


Erva Carlson 


Education Not Important 


Actor David Niven, who is now in 
London working on a new film, relays 
to us England’s latest humor: 

A man went into a bird shop and 
asked for a parrot. 

“Yes,” said the shopkeeper, “we have 
a nice bird from Africa that speaks six 
languages.” 

“How much is it?” asked the cus- 
tomer. 

When told the price was 45 pounds, 
the customer protested. 

“After all,” the shopkeeper countered, 
“the bird speaks six languages!” 

“I don’t care,” retorted the customer. 
“All I want to know is—IS IT TEN- 
DER?” 


He Asked for It! 


A character in the Official Detective 
radio series heard on MBS has been 
heard querulously asking for a match on 
the last two or three programs. When 
Win Wright, producer of the series, 
entered his office the other morning he 
found a crate from the Diamond Match 
Company containing 50,000 matches 
and a note saying, “We couldn’t stand 
it any longer.” 

* Broadcasting & Telecasting 
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Shinola's sci 
/ of oily waxes helps keep shoes 


fiexible—and new-looking longer. 

Shinola is easy to apply and eco 
2 nomical to buy. For good groom- 
ing and longer wear — KEEP ‘EM SHIN- 


ING WITH SHINOLA. 





GET THIS BOOK ON| ~~ 





FISHING AYGE C| 


1948 EDITION of “Fishing —What 
Tackle and When” now ready. Shows 
South Bend and Oreno quality- 
built tackle that will make your 
sport complete. Color pic- 
tures of fishes. Casting 
instructions. Every 
fisherman needs a 
copy. A postal 
gets it, free! 












The perfect 
casting rod— has 
live, action. 
The tip weighs only 
3% ounces. Length $15 
4 feet, 11 inches . . . 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
877 HIGH ST., $0. BEND 23, 
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A good school paper requires good reporters, ihe Stuar 


good editors, and good artists. A good peanut omg = 
requires tasty flavor, freshness, and crispness. Staal 


That, in a nutshell, spells PLANTERS PEANUTS. oll — 
They have what it takes to make the headlines in the peanut field= | Marshall, ¢ 
vitamins for energy and a flavor that can’t be beaten. So, for the Ally 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS - 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Democracy Series, No. 24 in 


Professions in RUSSIA sevion tunior, wnt World Week 


Booxs: Forced Labor in Soviet Rus- 
a, David Dallin and Nicolaevsky 
(Yale Univ. Press, ’47), $3.50. Work- 
ws Before and After Lenin, Manya 
Gordon (Dutton, ’41), $4. My Lives in 
Russia, Markoosha Fischer (Harper, 
4), $2.75. Artists in Uniform, Max 
fastman (Knopf, ’34), $2.50. Assign- 
ment in Utopia, Eugene Lyons (Har- 
court, 37), $3.50, Real Soviet Russia, 
David Dallin (Yale Univ. Press, *44), 


[Transportation 


PaMPuHLets: Railroads: Quiz on Rail- 
toads and Railroading (’46), free: Rail- 
wads at Work (’45), free; Our Rail- 
wads, Teachers Kit (’45), free; all from 
Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington 6, 
D. C. Air: Air Transportation (’45), 
United Airlines, 23 E. Monroe Street, 
Chicago 3, free. Wings over America, 
John Stuart (Pamphlet No. 114, *46), 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38 St., 
New York 16, 10c. 

ArticLes: Special Issue, “Transporta- 
tion,” Senior Scholastic, Feb. 25, °46. 
‘From Here to There: Postwar;” J. 
Marshall, Collier’s, Aug. 11, ’45. “Ships 
and the Sea of Old New England,” 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine, 
July 12, ’47. “Jim Hill Built an Empire,” 
§. H. Holbrook, American Mercury, 


Atomic Energy 


Here is our promised list of written 
matter on the all-important atom. Use 
these with the audio-visual materials 
given last week — your students need all 
the information they can get on atomic 
energy. 

PampuHLets: Atomic Challenge 
(Headline Book, ’47), Foreign Policy 
Assoc., 16 E. 38 St., New York 16, 35c. 
Tools for Atomic Education (’47), Nat'l 
Commission for Atomic Information, 
1749 L St., Washington 6, D. C., free. 
International Control of Atomic Energy 
('47), Atomic Scientists of Chicago, 
1126 E. 59 St., Chicago 37, 20c. Atomic 
Peace or Atomic War (Series G-122, 
47), Nat’l Institute of Social Relations, 
1029 17 St., Washington 6, D. C. Strug- 
gle for Atomic Control, T. R. Fox 
(Pamphlet No. 29, ’47), Public Affairs 
New York 16, 


$3.50. I Chose Freedom, V. Krav- 
chenko (Scribner, 46), $3.50. One 
Who Survived, Alexandre Barmine 
(Putnam, 45), $3.75. Russia’s Europe, 
H. Lehrman (Appleton, ’47), $3.75. 
ARTICLES: “Russia’s Ruling Class,” J. 
Fischer, Harper's, Oct., °46. “Soviet 
Russia: Land of Opportunity,” M. T. 
Florinsky, Current History, July, 45. 
“Science and Incentives in Russia,” I. 
Langmuir, Science Monthly, Aug., "46. 


April 5 in Senior 
English Edition 


July, ’47. “Mr. Young and His C. & O.,” 
Fortune, May, ’47. “This Restless New 
World,” J. H. Hammond, Jr., American 
Magazine, Vacation Issue — °47. 

Books: Romance of American Trans- 
portation, Franklin Reck (Crowell, 
88), $3. From Trail Dust to Star Dust, 
Edward Starr (Transportation Press, 
46), $8. This Fascinating Railroad 
Business, Robert Henry (Bobbs Merrill, 
46), $3.75. Railroad Avenue; Great 
Stories and Legends of American Rail- 
roading, Freeman Hubbard (Whittle- 
sey, 45), $3.75. 

Fits: Transportation and Our Com- 
munity. 16 mm. sd. b&w. 10 min. Sale. 
Teaching Films Inc., 2 W. 20 St., New 
York. On railroads: catalogue of 
motion pictures from Assoc. of Ameri- 
can Railroads (address above). On 


20c. Man vs. Atom — Year 1, Nat’] Com- 
mission on Atomic Information, 1749 L 
St., Washington 6, D. C., 10c, Atomic 
Bomb (’46), Atomic Scientists of Chi- 
cago, 1126 E. 59 St., Chicago 37, 25c. 

ArTICLES: “Atomic Energy Is Your 
Business,” D. E. Lilienthal, New York 
Times Magazine, Jan. 11, ’48. “Interna- 
tional Control of Atomic Energy,” J. R. 
Oppenheimer, Foreign Affairs, Jan., 48. 
“Bomb Secret Is Out,” W. Isard and V. 
H. Whitney, American Magazine, Dec., 
’47. “How to Use the Atom Peaceably,” 
W. Kaempffert, Survey Graphic, Oct., 
47, “Main Street vs. the Atom,” New 
York Times Magazine, Nov. 2, °47. 
“America’s Most Radical Law; Atomic 
Revolution Begins,” J. R. Newman, 
Harper’s, May, ’47. “How Should We 
Control] Atomic Energy?” F, Osborn; A 
A. Gromyko, Rotarian, July, ’47. “Pass- 
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Magazines 


se ihe cte oy teaching aids help yor 


more effec tiv 


Coming Up! 
in Senior Scholastic 
March 15, 1948 
Social Studies: Freedom of the Press. 
Commager — U. S. in Far East. 
All Classes: Democracy Series — Com- 


munist Labor. Vocational — Camera Ca- 
reers, 
English Classes: Fine Arts. Main 


Street’s Challenge to New York, by 
DeVree. Play — The Late Christopher 
Bean. Story—That Blowsy Goddess 
Fame, by Manuel Komroff. 


March 22, 1948 

Social Studies: National and Domes- 
tic articles. Commager — First Article 
on Civil War. , 

All Classes: Hats in Ring — Henry 
A. Wallace. Democracy — Communist 
Agriculture, 

English Classes: 
Pictures. 

March 29, 1948: No Issue (Easter 
Week). 


Theme — Motion 





motor travel: Ford Motor Co., Film 
Library, Dearborn, Mich.; General 
Motors Corp., Broadway at 57 St., New 
York 19. On ship travel: U. S. Maritime 
Commission, Washington, D. C, On air 
travel: Pan American World Airways, 
New York; United World Air Lines, 
Chicago. 

For a more complete transportation 
bibliography and information guide, see 
Scholastic Teacher, February 17, 47, 
page 16-T. 


April 12 in 
Senior Scholastie 


port to the Golden Age,” R. De Vore, 
Collier's, May 3, ’47. “What Price Pre- 
paredness,” Cord Meyer, Jr., Atlantic, 
June, *47. 

Books: Atomic Energy in the Com- 
ing Era, David Dietz (Dodd, °45), $2. 
Atomic Energy in Cosmic and Human 
Life, George Gamow (Macmillan, "46), 
$3. Mr. Tompkins Explores the Atom, 
George Gamow, Macmillan, °44), $2. 
Dawn Over Zero; the Story of the 
Atomic Bomb, William Laurence 
(Knopf, ’46), $3. One World or None, 


Dexter Masters and Kathrine Way : 


(McGraw-Hill, 46), $1. Young Peo- 
ple’s Book of Atomic Energy, Robert. 
Potter (McBride, °46), $2.50. The 


Atomic Story, J. W. Campbell (Holt, 
47), $3. Hiroshima, John H 

(Knopf, ’46), $1.75, Modern Man ie 
Obsolete, N. Cousins (Viking, ’45), $1. 












_ THE PEARL 
BY JOHN STEINBECK 


- A CURRENT 
BEST SELLER 
FOR ONLY 25c! 


Yes, right now THE PEARL is on 
all best seller lists as a cloth-bound 
book at $2.00. Scholastic-BANTAMs 
bring it to you and your students in 
the handsome paper-backed edition 
for only 25c! 

Check the list of other outstanding 
Scholastic-BANTAMs below and 
place your order TODAY. 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 
7. Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 
9. Cold Journey. 10. Captain from 
Connecticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. 
Scaramouche. 13. Last of the Plains- 
men. 14. Short History of the Army 
and Navy. 15. Green Mansions. 16. 
‘Life on the Mississippi. 17. Captains 
Courageous. 18. Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 19. Oil for the Lamps of China. 
20. Only Yesterday. 21. The Lives of 
@ Bengal Lancer. 22. Rogue Male. 
23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 24. Wild Ani- 
mals | Have Known. 25. Thirty Sec- 
onds over Tokyo. 26. They Were Ex- 
pendable. 27. This Is the Navy. 28. 
Mama’s Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
Island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 32. A Treasury 
of Folk Songs. 33. Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay. 34. Guadalcanal 
Diary. 


Tear off here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of 


No. of 
Book Copies 


Copies 


No. of 
Book 

















MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 


(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to schoo! authorities. 

















_ Off the Press 


In Henry’s Backyard: The Races of 
Mankind, by Ruth Benedict and 
Gene Weltfish. Henry Schuman, 
1948. 60 pp., $2. 


Professor Benedict and Dr. Weltfish 
are members of the Department of An- 
thropology at Columbia University. 
Their Races of Mankind, published by 
the Public Affairs Committee, was wide- 
ly circulated and helped dispel some 
of the myths which have clouded our 
thinking about race. In their new book 
they have pursued the same theme, but 
each idea is expressed in color, line 
drawings, and a simple text. It is a 
brilliant effort to use colored cartoons, 
handsomely printed on fine stock, to 
pierce foggy thoughts on blood, brain, 
strength, and color. 

Its date of publication has been timed 
with Brotherhood Week. For a sam- 
pling of this fine book see Senior Scho- 
lastic or World Week, February 23 
issue, pp. 3 and 4. 


Your Future Is What You Make It. 30 
page pamphlet in the “You and In- 
dustry Series,” published by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
14 West 49th St., N. Y. 20. Free. 


The pamphlet is directed to the high 
school student who is casting about for 
a vocation. It deals practically with the 
difficulties involved in deciding upon 
your life’s work, getting a job, and mak- 
ing the most of it. There is a useful list 
of 150 occupations and a guide to fur- 
ther reading on the final pages. The 
illustrations and format will attract stu- 
dents. 

Since the language is too difficult for 
the average tenth year student, its sub- 
stance can be presented by the teacher 
during vocational guidance periods. 

— oe o 
Mits, Wits, and Logic. Text by Lillian 

R. Lieber; Drawings by Hugh Gray 

Lieber. Norton, 1947. 240 pp., $3. 

“Mits” is the Man in the Street; 
“Wits” is the Woman in the Street. We 
have met them before in The Education 
of T. C. Mits, which was a startling de- 
parture from the usual methods of sim- 
plifying mathematics. In the present 
volume, Mits and Wits rely upon SAM 
who is Science, Art, and Mathematics. 
SAM is applied to the problems which 
beset the world. When we are finished 
it is clear that unless the counsel of 
atomic scientists is heeded, .and unless 
we rely upon reason instead of emotion- 
alism, we will not be long in this world. 

The pagination of the book is pleas- 


- 


antly deceptive, for the 240 pages 
be read in about one-tenth the tim 
takes to peruse the usual book of 
length. t 


Peace or Anarchy, by Cord Meyer, 
Little, Brown, 1947. 233 pp., $2 


The author of this fervent plea 
world government is an ex-Marine 
was wounded in Guam. Since term 
tion of his war service, he has } 
active in veterans’ affairs and has be 
a frequent contributor to the At 
Monthly. He is convinced that “Eig 
some measure of world government} 
be achieved by voluntary consent} 
our particular civilization will bes 
stroyed.” Basic to peace, according 
Meyer and many others, is world 
armament. In this, the United St 
must take the lead if Russia is to 
convinced of our sincerity. It is es 
tial that Russia be persuaded of 
necessity for revising the U. N. a 
ter prior.to its debate within the exm 
ing organization. Mr. Meyer can thi 
of many reasons why Russia will: 
difficult to convince of the practical 
ity of world disarmament and 
government. He offers little tangi 
reason for expecting reconciliation} 
the near future. 

Mr. Meyer has had enough of 
so, too, have the American and Rus 
peoples, His book, if widely read, 
encourage patience in these days of 
current crises. 

a es oe 
Five Broadway Plays, edited by J. ¥ 
ger Gow and Helen J. Hanlon. 
per, 1948. 432 pp., $2. 


The editors have had experienc® 
the Detroit Public Schools with 4 
needs of high school students for un@l 
standable plays. Probably they 1 
had some unfortunate experiences 
secting Shakespeare line by line. He 
the resort to modern American p 
which have had long runs before € 
cal Broadway audiences. They 1 
selected Junior Miss, High Tor, 
Borrowed Time, The Barretts of Wi 
pole Street, and Abe Lincoln in Illi 
These plays deal with serious prob 
of life, with varying degrees of hum 

English teachers will welcome #& 
plays, written in the kind of langul 
we use every day. The questions ati 
end of each play can be asked# 
students in the 12th year, with the} 
pectation that they will contribute 
understanding — and not destroy & 
ding interest in the drama. 

—Howarp L. Hurwit 
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